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HE CENTENNIAL of a distinguished 
man’s birth furnishes a fitting occa- 
sion for measuring the extent of his 
achievements and reviewing the resources 
upon which one may draw for studying 
them. William Howard Taft, who was 
born on September 15, 1857, left to the Li- 
brary of Congress and to the American 
people a most fitting memorial in his per- 
sonal papers—a memorial of an eminent 
citizen whose services to his country were 
large and lasting. With the arrangement 
of these papers nearing completion, the 
centennial offers an appropriate opportu- 
nity to summarize how they were brought 
into being, to assay their contents, and to 
point out how greatly they contribute to 
our understanding of Taft and his times. 

Numbering about half a million pieces, 
the papers fully document Taft’s long pub- 
lic career, through his sucessive offices as 
United States Solicitor General (1890-92), 
judge of the United States Circuit Court 
(1892-1900), President of the United 
States Philippine Commission (1900— 
1901), first Civil Governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands under American control 
(1901-4), Secretary of War (1904-8), 
President of the United States (1909-13), 
professor of constitutional law at Yale Uni- 
versity (1913-21), and Chief Justice of the 
United States (1921-30). 

Mr. Taft’s ancestry and cultural back- 
ground are well covered in a group of 31 
boxes of family papers, dating back as far 
as 1810. They are especially valuable for 
the light they throw on the social history of 
the nineteenth century, particularly upon 


The William Howard ‘Taft Papers 


educational movements and upon the de- 
velopment of the Unitarian Church in New 
England. The papers of the President’s 
father, Judge Alphonso Taft, characterize 
one who was a brilliant lawyer and jurist, 
who served his country as Secretary of War 
(1876), Attorney General (1876-77), and 
Minister to Austria-Hungary (1882-84) 
and to Russia (1884-85). His firm belief 
that a lively interest in politics was a civic 
duty is evident in letters he wrote com- 
menting on local and national elections 
and in the critical observations he made 
about political leaders. At one point, for 
example, he questioned the conduct of his 
fellow-Republican, Abraham Lincoln: * 


But what can be done with the President? 
He goes only, as he is coerced by public impa- 
tience, & now he seems to have taken his stand 
against the great and necessary measure of arm- 
ing the negroes. The general idea is that he is 
honest. I am not personally acquainted with 
him. But I find both sides of the slavery ques- 
tion deriving comfort from him . . . The idea 
has been that to be president, was to have name 
& fame, above reproach with posterity, if not 
even with the present age. That theory is ex- 
ploded, & Lincoln ought to take warning, & 
consider that his case is more critical, & may be 
more fatal than those of any of his predecessors. 


The judge’s concern with political affairs 
was shared by his wife, Louise Torrey 
Taft, an extremely intelligent, much- 
traveled observer of her times, and by his 


* Alphonso Taft to William P. Cutler, August 
6, 1862, in Taft papers, Library of Congress. 
Unless otherwise noted, quotations given here- 
after are from correspondence series in these 
papers. 





sister-in-law, Delia Torrey, an indomitable 
champion of woman’s rights. Alphonso 
Taft’s letters to Miss Torrey are filled with 
comments on current affairs; her replies, 
usually posing pointed questions, give in- 
sights into the advance of feminism in this 
country. The keen mind of young Wil- 
liam Howard Taft proved unusually re- 
sponsive to these family influences. At 
the age of 16, when he was attending 
Woodward High Schoo! in Cincinnati, he 
wrote a paper entitled “Woman Suffrage” ; 
and the topic he chose for his senior class 
oration at Yale College was “Availability 
as a Ruling Consideration in the Choice of 
a Presidential Candidate.”* Alphonso 
Taft followed his son’s career with great 
interest and pride—advising him at one 
point to work hard, practice his public 
speaking, and stay away from the races— 
and he was particularly pleased when 
“Willie” was chosen their spokesman by 
his classmates: * 

I am especially well pleased with this, as it indi- 
cates a high appreciation by his classmates of his 
ability in writing & speaking. He has in this 
respect surpassed his older brothers. The honor 
too is of the historical kind which will not be 
forgotten by his class, or by those who are inter- 
ested in his class. It has seldom if ever happened 
before to one whose rank in Scholarship was so 
high as his is. Generally the choice has fallen 
on one whose attention has been given too much 
to belles lettres to allow him to rank high as a 
scholar. Willie is strong, both ways. 

Other members of Taft’s family—his 
mother, his Aunt Delia, and his two 
younger brothers, Horace and Henry 
Taft—were his close advisers. It was 
probably his older stepbrother, Charles P. 
Taft, who had the most direct influence 


* Taft’s interest in the Presidency grew with 
the years until he reached the White House, and 
in later years was reflected in his books, The 
Presidency (New York, 1916) and Our Chief 
Magistrate and His Powers (New York, 1925), 
as well as in several articles and speeches. 

‘Alphonso Taft to Delia Torrey, October 21, 
1877. 


upon the life of the future President of the 
United States; one of the first to perceive 
the youth’s talents, he generously provided 
the financial assistance which enabled him 


to follow a career in politics. Letters from 
Taft’s brothers are scattered throughout 
the great mass of his papers, reflecting on 
the whole the close friendship that existed 
within the family and their mutual concern 
for fair and good government; sometimes 
critical or scolding, often humorous, they 
are generally filled with sound advice and 
encouragement. Taft’s own letters to his 
brothers and to his sister, Mrs. Fanny Taft 
Edwards, are extremely valuable for their 
confidential descriptions of behind-the- 
scenes politics and diplomacy and for their 
frank analyses of his reasons for his 
decisions. 

Undoubtedly the careful preservation of 
old family papers by Taft’s father and by 
his Aunt Delia was well remembered by 
the young lawyer. It is difficult, however, 
to determine whether it was a lawyer’s in- 
stinct to preserve the evidence or an inher- 
ent feeling of the necessity to document 
history by preserving the written word that 
influenced him the more. At any rate, as 
his career progressed from the local to the 
national scene the records of his personal 
and public affairs accumulated in increas- 
ing number both through circumstances 
and through his own growing interest in 
saving them. ‘Thus we find that the period 
of his Philippine service is more fully docu- 
mented than his earlier service as Solicitor 
General. Much of this was due to his 
secretary, Fred W. Carpenter, who not only 
kept a careful check on the Governor Gen- 
eral’s papers but also compiled a valuable 
diary relating to his activities; many entries 
in it include copies of the letters Taft had 
written the same day and accounts of what 
he had said in conference, accompanied in 
some cases by relevant newspaper clippings. 
This practice was continued throughout 
the period when Taft was Secretary of 
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War, and in less detail, during his Presi- 
dency, by another assistant, Wendell 
Mischler. 

During Taft’s administration there was 
much consideration of the problems of 
maintaining government archives, paper- 
work management, and the disposal of 
useless official documents. A Commission 
on Economy and Efficiency in the Govern- 
ment appointed by the President made 
recommendations for each department.‘ 
As a result of the survey of the White House 
filing system by the Library Bureau, the 
records there were reorganized in 1910; 
the routine Presidential papers, which were 
set up in an alphabetical system for the 
years 1909 and 1910, were maintained in 
a numbered folder system for the years 
1911-13. It was at this time that the old 
system of keeping a letter folded in an en- 
velope with the correspondent’s name on 
the outside was superseded by a flat-filing 
system—much more beneficial to the docu- 
ments. Naturally such a _ revolutionary 
change was adopted with a degree of re- 
luctance by the White House clerks, some 
of whom must have possessed an uncanny 
instinct for remembering which papers 
were in the executive offices and which 
were filed in the vault or the attic! An- 
other reform which was suggested was the 
abandonment of letterbooks, but this was 
not carried through, and Taft’s secretaries 
continued to use them until 1921. 


*In the Taft papers is a copy of an Executive 
Order dated March 16, 1912: “It is hereby 
ordered that before reporting to Congress use- 
less files of papers [to] be disposed of... 
lists shall be submitted to the Librarian of Con- 
gress in order that the several Executive Depart- 
ments may have the benefit of his views as to the 
wisdom of preserving such of the papers as he 
may deem to be of historical interest.” When 
the history of records management and of the 
National Archives movement is written, the Taft 
papers will prove useful. His interest in creat- 
ing a National Archives was aroused by J. 
Franklin Jameson. 






Soon after leaving the White House in 
1913, Mr. Taft became interested in filling 
out and completing his papers. As an ac- 
quisitions officer he was capable and per- 
sistent; it is to be regretted that he did not 
solicit more papers from his family and 
friends. Within 5 weeks after his retire- 
ment from the Presidency (April 9, 1913) 
Taft received an inventory of his papers 
from Rudolph Forster, Chief Clerk at the 
White House. Early next year (Febru- 
ary 10, 1914) we find him writing to Fred 
W. Carpenter, his former secretary, asking 
“whether you have any memoranda that 
would be useful to me in the preparation 
of articles or an autobiography. I do not 
think that I shall undertake this for some 
time to come, but I would like to get my 
material where I could find it.” Carpenter 
replied that he would come to see Mr. Taft 
so that they could talk it over, and that he 
had “kept only the lighter part of it that 
would have more or less human interest 
as I did not care to be responsible for a lot 
of things which were more or less confiden- 
tial and which I always felt that you should 
deal with if anyone ever did... . You 
have material complete enough to get out a 
tremendously interesting volume of Mem- 
oirs, and I hope you will do it.” 

Taft’s observations on the maintenance 
of Presidential papers were expressed in 
the second of a series of lectures which he 
delivered at Columbia University on Oc- 
tober 13, 1915: 

The Executive office of the President is not a 
recording office. The vast amount of corre- 
spondence that goes through it, signed either 
by the President or his secretaries, does not be- 
come the property or a record of the govern- 
ment, unless it goes on to the official files of the 
Department to which it may be addressed. 

The retiring President takes with him all of the 
correspondence, originals and copies, which he 
carried on during his administration. It is a 
little like what Mr. Charles Francis Adams told 
me of the diplomatic records of the British For- 


eign Office. It has long been the custom for 
the important Ambassadors of Great Britain to 
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carry on a personal correspondence with the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which is 
not put upon the files of the department, but 
which gives a much more accurate and detailed 
account of the diplomatic relations of Great 
Britain than the official files. ‘The only way in 
which historians can get at this is through the 
good offices of the families of the deceased Am- 
bassadors and Foreign Secretaries in whose 
archives they may be preserved.° 

From time to time more of Taft’s papers 
turned up. On June 25, 1917, Forster 
wrote from the White House to Wendell 
Mischler, Taft’s secretary: 
We have just had a thorough house-cleaning 
here at the Executive Office and a lot of Presi- 
dent Taft’s personal papers came to light. . . . 
These papers evidently were mixed in with a lot 
of our permanent records at the time the office 
was rebuilt in 1909, and hence they were not at 


hand when Mr. Taft’s belongings were collected 
and sent to New Haven. 


In January 1919, feeling the burden and 
responsibility of the products of the age of 
the typewriter that had resulted in a vast 
accumulation of his personal papers, Mr. 
Taft placed in the Library of Congress the 
first installment of what was to become one 
of its most valuable manuscript collections. 


*It is interesting to compare the views of 
Thomas Jefferson, expressed in a letter of De- 
cember 29, 1801, to James Madison: “Having 
no confidence that the office of the private secre- 
tary of the President of the U. S. will ever be a 
regular & safe deposit for public papers or that 
due attention will ever be paid on their trans- 
mission from one Secretary or President to an- 
other, I have, since I have been in office, sent 
every paper, which I deem merely public, & 
coming to my hands, to be deposited in one of 
the offices of the heads of departments; so that 
I shall never add a single paper to those now 
constituting the records of the President’s office; 
nor, should any accident happen to me, will 
there be any papers in my possession which 
ought to go into any public office. I make the 
selection regularly as I go along, retaining in 
my Own possession only my private papers, or 
such as, relating to public subjects, were meant 
still to be personally confidential for my- 
self... .” (Jefferson papers, Library of 
Congress). 
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This was done at the suggestion of his friend 
and associate on the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, Charles Moore, then Acting Chief of 
the Manuscript Division, who had written 
(January 6, 1919) that the papers might 
be placed in the Library “subject to any 
conditions you may see fit to impose.” In 
further explanation, Moore had gone on 
to say: 


My connection with the Library is temporary, 
and has to do with getting a building for gov- 
ernment archives. It is needless to say that to 
secure your papers, for the use ultimately of 
historical scholars, would be a great satisfaction 
to me, as well as a great benefit to the Library. 
You will appreciate the suggestion that the poor- 
est place to erect a monument is in a cemetery, 
and the best place, in the case of a public man, 
is a library open to scholars. 


To this Taft replied (January 14, 1919): 


The question of my papers has been one of 
considerable difficulty to me. I hoped that I 
might myself look over them after I left office, 
and instead of having leisure, I am busier than 
ever. I have no doubt that I have in my cor- 
respondence a lot of truck, which is good for 
nothing. 


During the ensuing months the main 
body of papers then in Mr. Taft’s hands 
was turned over to the Library, including 
his correspondence with Theodore Roose- 
velt,® but, as events proved, much more 
was to follow. In 1924, following a search 
by the Manuscript Division for letters of 
Viscount Bryce, 53 file drawers of papers 
were discovered still to be in the White 
House, and these were transferred to the 


* Following Taft’s system, the Manuscript Di- 
vision has maintained this correspondence in a 
separate series of eight boxes. Resting with 
them are a few “archival estrays,” once a part 
of the Theodore Roosevelt papers. They are 
mainly letters received by Theodore Roosevelt 
and apparently were referred to Taft without 
covering letters, were handed to him at a Cabinet 
meeting (the source of hundreds of other such 
estrays), or were left in the files for Taft’s con- 
venience in planning the Governor’s Conference 
on Conservation. 
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Library next year. And in 1926, a re- 
modeling of the Taft house on Wyoming 
Avenue brought another find, which the 
Chief Justice described in one of the many 
charming letters he wrote to his eldest son, 
the late Robert A. Taft (October 17, 
1926) : 

Among other things we find in the cellar are 
letters. We have letters of Grandpa Taft, let- 
ters apparently written to Uncle Charley’s 
mother, Father’s first wife. If they turn out to 
be of interest, I think I shall send them to your 
Uncle Charley. The other letters we are turn- 
ing over to the Congressional Library for 
examination. 

Taft also suggested that there were other 
letters in the Charles P. Taft home in Cin- 
cinnati, 

which I would be glad to get hold of and 
have ... sent here, because the Manuscript 
Division of the Congressional Library will ex- 
amine them all and put them in my collection 
in that place. They are free from invasion 
there and nobody can examine them except with 
my permission. 


The next day Taft wrote to his half- 

brother Charles to tell him that he was 
turning the family letters over to the Li- 
brary, and on October 20 he repeated to 
his sister, Fanny Taft Edwards, his plans 
for the family correspondence: 
I have in the Congressional Library all my own 
letters that I can find. They keep them con- 
fidential and allow no one to examine them . . . 
they have 250,000 of my letters there. This is 
not enough and so I am sending some more. 
Of course this includes a great deal of stuff, 
and there are lapses in the letters of many years, 
I think. I am leaving the correspondence to my 
children, to do what they choose with it. It is 
there and preserved. 

For several years during the time when 
the papers were “there and preserved,” 
portions of them were withdrawn from the 
Manuscript Division for the use of a biog- 
rapher. When they were returned they 
were no longer, generally speaking, in the 
arrangement in which Mr. Taft had left 
them; each fonds had been separated into 


three groups according to the degree of 
value assigned to it for the purposes of the 
biography. In many cases it has been 
possible, in the definitive re-processing un- 
dertaken by the Library, to restore the 
archival arrangement. This is fortunately 
true for the two most important of the 
three Presidential series, a task that was fa- 
cilitated because it had been the custom of 
the file clerks at the White House to write 
on documents the file numbers to which 
they belonged.’ 

The Library of Congress acquired legal 
title to Mr. Taft’s papers in 1952, when his 
heirs signed a deed of gift. The termina- 
tion of the deposit status of the papers, 
which had been in effect for more than 30 
years, gave the Manuscript Division the 
right to begin processing them for use. As 
work on each segment of the large collec- 
tion is completed, the guide or temporary 
register to it is revised, so that readers may 
always have access to a large portion of the 
papers. 

A further description of the various 
series into which the Taft papers are di- 
vided will reveal the breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of the collection. 

Letterbooks.—Possibly the most valuable 
group of all is the letterbook series, cover- 
ing the years 1890-91 and 1900-1921. 
When Mr. Taft wrote a letter in longhand 
it was customary for his secretary to make 
a copy of it in his letterbook, ordinarily 
with a typed notation of its being “In the 
President’s handwriting.” The same pro- 
cedure was followed if the President added 
a postscript to a typed letter. 


*The secretaries and clerks at the White 
House wrote the file numbers and other data on 
the documents in black pencil, and Mr. Taft 
usually wrote his notes upon them in black ink. 
Dates, identifications, or other necessary infor- 
mation supplied by members of the staff of the 
Manuscript Division have been written lightly 
in black pencil within brackets. Dates and 
other additions by those working on the biog- 
raphy were written in red pencil. 


: 
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Included in the letterbook series, in ad- 
dition to the routine correspondence stem- 
ming from every public service, are many 
of the intimate letters to Taft’s family that 
have been mentioned above, as well as 
letters addressed to his close friends. Un- 
fortunately, these letters are in danger of 
eventual loss because the ink used in the 
letterpress copying process has a tendency 
to fade. The microfilming of the papers 
of the Presidents of the United States in 
the Library’s collections, for which an ap- 
propriation was authorized in Public Law 
85-147, approved August 16, 1957, will, it 
is hoped, one day preserve them. There 
is obviously much of what the President 
called “truck” in this series, but to gain a 
thorough knowledge of Taft as a man, 
as a President, as a teacher, and as a jur- 
ist one must regard the letterbooks as 
indispensable. 


Family Papers——The importance of the 

family papers, which form the first series of 
correspondence, has already been men- 
tioned. Letters from Taft’s mother de- 
scribe her interest in politics and in civic 
affairs (she was an active worker in the 
movement to establish kindergartens) , and 
detail her life in Washington as the wife of 
a Cabinet member and diplomat, as well 
as the mother of sons who were making 
their mark in the world. Louise Torrey 
Taft had a mother’s pride in her son’s suc- 
cesses, but held to the belief that he would 
be happier on the bench than in politics. 
Typical of her feeling is a letter she wrote 
on January 21, 1907, warning of the dan- 
gers ahead: 
So near the throne, you realize that “Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown.” Roosevelt is a 
good fighter and enjoys it, but the malice of 
politics would make you miserable. They do 
not want you as their leader, but cannot find 
anyone more available. 

The letters written to Taft during the 
Presidential period by his mother’s sister, 
Delia Torrey, are as interesting as the ear- 
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lier correspondence which has been men- 
tioned; in the case of this President, by 
contrast with his predecessors, she was 
often able to do something about the polit- 
ical or social reforms in which she believed. 
She never failed to chide him for an action 
when she did not approve, nor to com- 
mend him when she thought he deserved 
it. She was especially interested in the 
establishment of a Children’s Bureau. Her 
favorite nephew wrote to her on April 12, 
1912: “I have yours with respect to the 
Children’s Bureau. I signed the bill a day 
or two ago. . . . I am not at all certain, 
however, whom I ought to appoint to the 
head of the Bureau.” But there was no 
doubt in his aunt’s mind that the appoint- 
ment should go to a woman—breaking all 
precedents for the selection of heads of 
bureaus—and when it was made she ex- 
pressed her appreciation to the President 
on May 5, 1912: “Am glad you selected 
Miss Lathrop, companion of Jane 
Ad[djams. She will be excellent . . .” 
One week later, on May 12, Taft revealed 
his concern that his aunt might suffer if he 
failed to gain reelection: 

One of the burdens that I carry is the pain that 
you and Horace and all the family, and all the 
relatives, and all the friends have over the pos- 
sibility or probability of my defeat. I write to 
you to say that I can stand defeat as well as 
anybody. I have had a long and, I hope, an 
honorable career, and one in which good for- 
tune has been with me at many crises. If now, 
fortune is to desert me for a time, or perma- 
nently, it is my business to stand it, and I hope 
I will have the courage to do so . . . I have an 
abiding confidence, my dear Aunt Delia, in the 
eventual justice of the American people. 

The correspondence between Mr. Taft 
and his wife, Helen Herron Taft, is of great 
value to students. When he was away on 
speaking trips he wrote long, sprightly let- 
ters to Mrs. Taft, describing with candor 
and humor his activities and the people he 
met. In closing a letter to “My Darling 
Nellie” from Worcester, Mass., on October 
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18, 1916, he apologized for having written 
12 pages containing “little news and only 
my lucubrations on current issues,” exem- 
plary of which is this extract: 


There is doubtless a lack of enthusiasm in this 
campaign for Hughes—due first to the fact that 
he lacks in the public mind the magnetic quality 
socalled, and due to the further fact that he 
has not been properly managed in respect to the 
publication of his speeches. He has my fault 
of not getting them ready in time for publica- 
tion. He has not presented to the public in 
the press as he does on the stump a full review, 
properly balanced, of all the reasons why Wilson 
should be returned to private life and the Demo- 
cratic regime ended. 


Some of the letters written to Mrs. Taft 
during the Presidency are very long, clearly 
indicating that imparting his thoughts to 
her after the day’s work was done was a 
great pleasure and a relaxation for him. 
He gave minute details of his activities in 
them, and often revealed the thought- 
processes by which he arrived at important 
decisions; sometimes he wrote frankly and 
rather critically of his difficulties with Con- 
gress and his disappointment in members 
of his Cabinet. In one discouraged mo- 
ment, on July 22, 1912, he commented 
feelingly on his administration : 


There are other and better things than being 
exceedingly popular. Roosevelt was exceed- 
ingly popular, and still is in many quarters for 
reasons that I should not like to have attributed 
tome. I have held the office of President once, 
and that is more than most men have, so I am 
content to retire from it with a consciousness 
that I have done the best I could, and have 
accomplished a good deal in one way or another. 
I have strengthened the Supreme Bench, have 
given them a good deal of new and valuable leg- 
islation, have not interfered with business, have 
kept the peace, and on the whole have enabled 
people to pursue their various occupations with- 
out interruption. It is a very humdrum, unin- 
teresting administration, and it does not attract 
the attention or enthusiasm of anybody, but after 
I am out I think that you and I can look back 
to some pleasure in having done something for 
the benefit of the public weal. 
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Although these extracts have been 
drawn largely from letters of the Presiden- 
tial and post-Presidential periods, the series 
of family papers ends, strictly speaking, on 
March 4, 1909, the date of Taft’s inaugura- 
tion; family letters subsequent to that date 
are to be found in one of the three Presi- 
dential series or in the general correspond- 
ence series. The family papers up to that 
date have been kept in a chronological ar- 
rangement according to the plan proposed 
to Mr. Taft by Charles Moore, Acting 
Chief of the Manuscript Division, on Oc- 
tober 20, 1926: 


The papers will be arranged in a chronological 
order, so that when you call for any of them 
they may be found readily. It would seem best 
to keep even the family letters . . . if only as 
a matter of convenience to you. They may be 
withdrawn at any time. . . . As for your father’s 
and your grandfather’s letters, let me remind 
you of the value we would attach to letters of 
Washington’s father or grandfather. There are 
none. The family life of a President and Chief 
Justice of the United States is a matter of high 
historical concern, and will be increasingly so 
as the Republic grows older. 


General Correspondence——The “Gen- 
eral Correspondence” series consists of a 
chronological arrangement of letters re- 
ceived by Taft between the years 1877 and 
1930, with the exception of the period 
when he served in the White House—cov- 
ered in the letterbooks and in the three sep- 
arate Presidential series, which will be 
described later—and the few small special 
series. It also comprises some retained 
copies of letters written by Taft, including 
the only ones of those written after the 
letterbook system was abandoned in 1921. 

The papers for Taft’s early career are 
naturally not so complete as those of the 
later years, when efficient secretaries took 
great pains to preserve his correspondence. 
Those for the years 1877 through 1899 oc- 
cupy only four boxes, in fact, which is re- 
grettable in view of the importance of his 
work as Solicitor General and judge of the 
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United States Circuit Court. The legal 
papers for this period include notebooks 
filled with Taft’s reviews of cases. In later 
life Taft regretted that, like most young 
men starting a career, he had not preserved 
adequate papers; on October 19, 1926, he 
wrote to William J. Hughes, who had been 
his secretary while he was Solicitor Gen- 
eral: 

In looking over my papers, I don’t find any 
letters written by me as Solicitor General. It 
is possible there are some in the collection in 
the Manuscript Division of the Congressional 
Library. I do find, however, a lot of notes in 
shorthand that were written by you . . . there 
may also be personal letters that would be full 
of interest covering matters that happened dur- 
ing the two years when you were with me. 
As his duties permitted, Hughes complied 
with Taft’s request to make transcriptions. 
As late as June 5, 1929, he was sending 
Taft copies of letters, at the same time re- 
minding him that there must be a personal 
letterpress copy book for the period. 
Happily, this letterbook was found and is 
now a part of the Taft papers. 

In the general correspondence also are 
papers of the years when Taft served as 
Governor General of the Philippines and 
as Secretary of War. The material on the 
When 
Taft was nearing the end of his term as 


Philippine Islands is invaluable. 


President, and was considering accepting a 
professorship at Yale, his brother Charles 
wrote to him (November 30, 1912), ad- 
vising him to accept the offer and pointing 
out that it would give him time “to make 
notes on your experiences in the Philip- 
routine 
. Your 
constructive work in the Philippines I re- 


than 
speeches and that sort of work. . . 


pines; something more 


gard as your biggest work, and it would do 
no harm to have a full and complete his- 
tory as to how a new nation was started 
government established.” 
There is no direct reply to the suggestion, 
and apparently Taft never undertook the 


and a new 
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history of the Philippines that could well 
have stemmed from these papers. In them 
is much material on the problem of the 
friars’ lands in the Philippines, on his mis- 
sion to Cuba as conciliator, and on the 
building of the Panama Canal. The en- 
tire group reflects Taft’s development as 
an executive and administrator—in which 
his progress, however, was always colored 
with his judicial ideals of fairness. 

The period of Taft’s Yale professorship 
forms an important part of the general cor- 
respondence series. The correspondence 
of an ex-President was very heavy, espe- 
cially after the first World War began. Mr. 
Taft’s kindly, genial nature attracted cor- 
respondents from all levels, presenting all 
manner of problems; he was by no means 
withdrawn from public life while he was 
drawing a professor’s salary! Included 
in the papers for this period are those con- 
cerned with his tenure as President of the 
American Bar Asociation (1913) and as a 
member and co-chairman of the War 
Labor Board (1918-19), to perform which 
civic duty he received a year’s leave of 
absence from teaching. The League to 
Enforce Peace, of which Taft was presi- 
dent in 1915, was one of the interests to 
which he devoted much time and on behalf 
of which he made many speeches which 
have been preserved. Scattered through- 
out the papers, too, is material relating to 
Yale itself: Alphonso Taft had been a 
member of the class of 1833, and was fol- 
lowed by all five of his sons and by his 
grandsons, Robert Taft and Charles P. 
Taft II. President Taft’s lecture notes and 
his examination questions have in many 
cases been preserved, as has correpondence 
relating to his accepting the presidency of 
Yale when he was invited to do so in 1899. 

Taft’s long experience and great in- 
fluence on public opinion make the papers 
of this post-Presidential period useful for 
scholars of varied interests. Young Robert 
Taft, who had been disqualified for active 
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duty in the war because of poor eyesight, 
was serving in Paris with the Hoover Com- 
mission in 1918-19, when he and his father 
exchanged frank commentaries on the 
peace negotiations taking place in that city. 
In a long letter to “Dear Papa,” dated 
January 5, 1919, there is the logic and 
reasonableness that later characterized the 
thinking of Senator Taft: 


As things change here pretty often and you do 
not get very much from the newspapers you may 
like a continued account of how things look to 
me at the present time. I am living at Mr. 
Hoover’s house here with six or seven other 
men and enjoying myself; I am both interested 
and comfortable though not always pleased . . . 
I am not convinced that an international police 
force or executive would work, but a League 
without an agreement to use force, military & 
economic, against anyone who makes an aggres- 
sive war, would be worse than useless . . . At- 
tacks on the President at home don’t accomplish 
anything—they make the imperialistic among 
the allies stronger, & drive the President into 
more opposition to them, and they certainly 
hamper the league of nations. Your own 
speeches are well received by everybody. 


The papers stemming from Taft’s serv- 
ice as Chief Justice of the United States 
form possibly one of the most complete 
collections of papers of anyone who has 
held that high office. From early life a 
place on the Supreme Court held a strong 
appeal for Taft, and it was with much 
reluctance that he declined Theodore 
Roosevelt’s suggestion in October 1902 
that he leave the Philippines for the Court; 
he felt that his duty bound him to continue 
his important work there. Having often 
admitted that the Chief Justiceship had 
long been his ambition, he was nevertheless 
surprised as well as pleased when President 
Harding, in one of the most successful 
moves of his career, offered him the ap- 
pointment on June 30, 1921. Taft’s papers 
reflect his interest in the administration 
and routine of a court; one of the best- 
qualified of all Chief Justices, he respected 
the need for great care in making appoint- 


ments to the judiciary and in keeping them 
out of the patronage category when pos- 
sible. He wrote and lectured on judicial 
procedures and reform, and advocated a 
uniform code of ethics and adequate 
salaries for Federal judges. For years he 
made strenuous efforts to obtain a separate 
building for the Supreme Court, and in 
one of his letters, written on July 27, 1927, 
to his daughter, Mrs. Helen Taft Manning, 
he happily reported that the money had 
finally been appropriated to pay for the 
land needed for the structure: 

I have not got what I wanted but I did get 
through the $1500000 to buy the Supreme 
Court lot. I think this fastens the project to the 
Gov’t so that the building will come. I have 
had to fight for it from the beginning. My two 
predecessors were against it and so are four of 


my colleagues. The others were not enthusias- 
tic but I carried them with me. 


Taft’s papers for this period will un- 
doubtedly be of much value for the history 
of the Supreme Court which has been 
projected under the supervision of the 
Permanent Committee for the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Devise. 


Presidential Files—In accordance with 
the plan to maintain or restore archival 
arrangement wherever possible, the papers 
of the White House period have been ar- 
ranged in the order in which the President’s 
staff left them. This mass of material is 
controlled, to a large degree, by the indexes 
which the White House staff prepared and 
which were sent to the Library with the 
papers. Presidential Series No. 1 consists 
of 87 containers of letters received at the 
White House, relating for the most part to 
patronage matters, Congressional elections, 
and the routine business of government— 
involving Cabinet members as well as job 
applicants on the lowest levels. This series 
covers material for 1909-10; the letters 
have been left in their original groupings 
(ordinarily, by case) and are controlled by 
an index consisting of the annotated enve- 
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lopes in which the papers were found. 
Another section consists of correspondence, 
largely routine, with various departments 
of the Government. This is apparently the 
“attic file,’ which was kept folded in en- 
velopes in Woodruff files and which was 
sent to the Library in 1925 following its 
discovery in the housecleaning at the 
White House. 

Perhaps the most important of the Presi- 
dential files is Series 2, consisting of 217 
containers of letters sent and received, to- 
gether with other papers. The letters have 
been left in their original arrangement of 
folders numbered from 1 to 5,003. Within 
each folder the letters are chronologically 
arranged by days. The index prepared by 
the White House is of great assistance to 
the reader, but it is by no means a complete 
index of each letter in the particular group. 
A brief look at some of the subjects in this 
file suffices to show the great variety of 
material: besides the entries one would 
expect to find on Taft’s administration— 
on the tariff, arbitration, the Panama 
Canal, conservation, pure food, reciprocity, 
patronage, and politics (including the cam- 
paign of 1912)—there are entries for such 
subjects as an International Commission 
on the High Cost of Living, tenure for em- 
ployees with good records, the creation of 
the Postal Savings system, public health, 
the Fine Arts Commission, the Lincoln 
Memorial, and the Library of Congress. 


Presidential Series 3—the famous 
“PPF,” or President’s Personal File—con- 
sists of 566 numbered folders in 17 con- 
tainers. It is chronologically arranged by 
days within the folders and is controlled 
by an index. The material in this file is, 
in general, of a more personal, confidential 
nature than that of the other two series. It 
was often labeled “CF” (Confidential 
File) or “personal,” and sometimes one 
finds written instructions to place a particu- 
lar document ina safe. On the other hand, 
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there is a folder devoted to Pauline Wayne, 
the prize cow who grazed on the White 
House lawn! 


Other Papers Supplementing the vari- 
ous correspondence series already described 
is additional material of great value to his- 
torian and biographer. Among the most 
important of the non-correspondence 
series are the speech and article files. For 
many speeches there are Taft’s notes, the 
first and subsequent drafts, the final typed 
draft, the copy containing the text de- 
livered, the galley proof, and the published 
copy. Taft’s careful editing may be clearly 
seen from them. An index is available for 
the speeches of the Presidential period. 

Other groups which readers will find 
worthy of attention are the early legal 
papers and notebooks, calendars of en- 
gagements, guest-lists, scrapbooks, clip- 
pings, printed matter, a small amount of 
memorabilia, and the invaluable secre- 
taries’ diaries already described. 

The student of the Taft era may also 
draw upon the papers of many of his as- 
sociates and contemporaries which are in 
the Library’s custody. Adjacent to the 
Taft papers in the Manuscript Division 
are those of his longtime chief, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and not far away are those of 
his fellow Cabinet members, John Hay, 
Elihu Root, and Charles J. Bonaparte; of 
his Secretary of State, Philander C. Knox, 
his Secretary of the Interior, Walter L. 
Fisher, his Postmaster General, Frank H. 
Hitchcock, and his Secretary of the Navy, 
George von L. Meyer; and of James R. 
Garfield, Calvin Coolidge, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Henry White, Whitelaw Reid, 
Myron T. Herrick, Harvey W. Wiley, and 
Mabel Boardman. The papers of Senator 
Robert Taft are on deposit in the Library, 
but are closed to investigators for the 
present. 

When Mr. Taft was Secretary of War, 
he wrote a letter to Herbert Putnam, Li- 
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brarian of Congress, introducing “my little 
daughter of twelve years, who wishes to 
withdraw some books from the library.” * 
The continuation of the Library’s associa- 
tion with his daughter, Mrs. Helen Taft 
Manning, formerly dean of, and professor 
of history at, Bryn Mawr College has been 
gratifying. Her most recent gift, in 1956, 
was a group of photostats of her father’s 
letters to her. Writing on the general sub- 
ject of the preservation of Presidential 
papers on December 12, 1938, Mrs. Man- 
ning made the following statement about 
the integrity of her father’s papers :° 

Mr. Taft’s White House files were sent to the 
Library of Congress in 1919. Nothing was de- 
stroyed or retained. In 1933 every document 
in the family’s possession, including papers of 
Mr. Taft’s father or grandfathers, was sent to 
the Library . . . it is our intention to conform 
to the often expressed desire of my father that 
full title as well as custody should be given to 
the Library of Congress. 


In 1952, when the deed of gift to the 
Taft papers was signed by his heirs, the 
Library acquired the legal title to them, 
enabling the Manuscript Division to begin 
the enormous task of re-processing them, 
which is now nearing completion. Access 
to them is by permission of the Chief of 


* Herbert Putnam papers, Library of Congress. 
* William Howard Taft papers case file, main- 
tained by the Manuscript Division, Library of 
Congress. 












the Manuscript Division. It had been Mr. 
Taft’s strong feeling that statements about 
living people should not be published with- 
out their express permission, and this has 
been respected by his heirs and by the 
Manuscript Division. With this exception, 
the literary rights have been dedicated to 
the public. 

The papers of William Howard Taft not 
only furnish enormous abundance for the 
study of his career and his era; they also 
reveal the man himself in the only way the 
whole man can be revealed. The whole- 
some, optimistic outlook with which he 
usually faced every problem, personal or 
official, his devotion to his family, his 
enormous vitality, his loyalty to old friends, 
his everyday goodness, and his wonderful 
sense of humor are echoed throughout 
them. In them one can see the personal 
qualities that moved Charles Evans Hughes 
to write him on February 4, 1930, when 
Taft was forced by illness to retire from the 
Chief Justiceship: 

The tributes that you so richly deserve and 
will so abundantly receive will demonstrate once 
more what a strong hold you have upon the 
affections of the people. Never has a Chief 
Justice had such a warm place in their hearts. 
The memory of your career will always be 
cherished as one of the most distinguished in 
American annals, 

Kate MacLean STEwarr, 

Manuscript Division 
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HE COMPLETION of another year, on 

June 30, 1957, found the collec- 
tions of the Music Division amply 
increased and broadened. Aimed at a full 
representation of the music and music liter- 
ature of Western civilization, the current 
policy of adding research materials was 
steadfastly pursued, while the equally es- 
sential task of garnering contemporary 
products was satisfactorily accomplished. 
There were, of course, disappointments or, 
more correctly, lack of opportunities to ac- 
quire types of material constantly desired 
and sought. With the exception of Liszt, 
the names of the great composers of the 
past are missing from the list of original 
manuscripts; rare books (printed before 


Totals, June 30, 1956... 2.2... cece cc cccee 
Received 1956-57... i. scccccccecccwvcoece 


Music 


1800) are conspicuous by their absence; 
early opera librettos (likewise printed be- 
fore 1800) also failed to appear. But on 
the other hand there are a generous amount 
of modern autographs, a remarkable as- 
semblage of letters and documentary 
papers, and a gratifying sheaf of important 
musical Americana. The persistent vexa- 
tion of materials not being acquired was 
happily offset by the pleasure of others 
newly received. 

It is customary to begin this report with 
a brief statistical summary. Shown here 
are the quantities of materials accessioned 
during the past fiscal year, with the previ- 
ous year’s figures given also for purposes of 
comparison: 





Totals, Jaume’ 30, 1957... 0. vccsccccsi 


Large as these figures are, it should be 
remembered that they represent only the 
materials that have been counted, piece 
by piece or by careful estimate, upon ar- 
rival in the Music Division. They do not 
include another massive bulk of copyright 
deposits comprising perhaps a million com- 
positions or some quarter of a million sound 
recordings transferred from other Govern- 
ment agencies (and unfortunately not or- 
ganized for practical use). It has been said 
in these pages before that quantity must 
not be confused with quality, but the sheer 
physical magnitude of the Music Division’s 
collections (the quality of which is envi- 
able) is essential to the rendering of na- 
tional service. 
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Books and Sound 
Music Pamphlets Recordings Total 
1, 925, 620 142, 187 97, 937 2, 165, 744 
32, 566 2, 085 3, 546 38, 197 
1, 958, 186 144, 272 101, 483 2, 203, 941 


Holograph Scores 


The following account of holograph 
scores (composers original music manu- 
scripts) is alphabetically arranged, but a 
few arbitrary dislocations will be seen to 
disturb the alphabetic order. Most com- 
posers whose works are represented below 
do appear alphabetically; the sequence is 
interrupted only if an organization or an 
individual is responsible for the receipt 
of several musical autographs. 

The first holograph to be noted, consist- 
ing of several in fact, is Knoxville: Summer 
of 1915, by Samuel Barber (b. 1910), 
presented by the composer himself. The 
manuscript pages show three different 
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versions of this important and popular 
work. One is a penciled score for voice 
and orchestra, dated April 4, 1947; a second 
version, also penciled, is for voice and 
piano and bears the same date; the third 
version, again in pencil, is for voice and 
smaller orchestra. The last-mentioned 
manuscript is incomplete, lacking approxi- 
mately the first half, but this makes it no 
less welcome. The three versions together 
form a highly significant unit in the output 
of one of America’s major composers. 

The music publishing firm of C. C. 
Birchard & Co., founded in 1900, enjoyed 
more than half a century of distinguished 
service to American musicians and institu- 
tions. Now that it has ceased operations, 
thousands of music-lovers can appreciate 
its contribution to and support of musical 
art and American composers. From time 
to time Birchard & Co. directed valuable 
gifts to the Library, and this year several 
excellent items form what may well be its 
valedictory presentation. 

First to be mentioned is the full orches- 
tra score of Flivver Ten Million, the famous 
symphonic poem by Frederick Shepherd 
Converse (1871-1940). The composer, 
long one of our leading creators, called this 
work a “fantasy,” and gave it the lengthy 
alternative title: “A joyous epic inspired 
by the familiar legend “The ten millionth 
Ford is now serving its owner.’” The 
piece was begun in August 1926 and fin- 
ished January 1, 1927; shortly afterward 
(April 15, 1927) it was given its first per- 
formance by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. Of special interest is a revised 
ending which the composer wrote and 
which is present in the gift; evidently he 
decided not to use it when Birchard pub- 
lished the work, also in 1927. This is one 
of the most famous compositions in Amer- 
ican musical literature. Undeniably in- 
spired by our heavy industry, our mass-pro- 
duction methods, and the social conditions 
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resulting therefrom, it marks a relationship 
between art and life that is too often 
neglected. (See illustration.) 

Among the other gifts from Birchard & 
Co. were four original manuscripts of 
Charles Martin Loeffler (1861-1935), the 
highly refined Alsatian composer who 
Americanized himself domestically if not 
musically. The first is A une femme, a 
song with piano accompaniment, dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Richard Aldrich; the second 
is Je te vis, another song with piano accom- 
paniment; then two more songs, also with 
piano but with an additional violin obbli- 
gato, Boléro triste and A une femme, the 
latter another version of the song previously 
mentioned. The final autograph ascribed 
to Loeffler is a violin-piano version of Rap- 
sodie russe, originally for violin and orches- 
tra; but there may be some doubt of the 
manuscript’s authenticity. It is not the 
work of a professional copyist, yet it bears 
little resemblance to the characteristic and 
consistent neatness of the composer’s later 
scores. If Loeffler penned this piece him- 
self, he probably did it as a very young 
man before deciding to leave Europe. 

The final Birchard gift is the autograph 
piano-vocal score of a modern opera by 
Gian Francesco Malipiero (b. 1882), Jl 
finto Arlecchino, dated 1925. The work, 
which the composer called a “commedia 
musicale in due parti,” was first performed 
in Mainz on March 8, 1928. In the pres- 
ent manuscript both Italian and English 
texts appear, but the latter is written in a 
hand other than the composer’s. 

An extensive collection of the music of 
Howard Brockway (1870-1951) was pre- 
sented to the Library by his daughter, Mrs. 
Sylvia Brockway Boardman. Besides be- 
ing an eminent American composer, Brock- 
way earned special prominence as a skillful 
arranger of folksongs and worked energet- 
ically in the propagation of folk music. 
Among the music given by Mrs. Boardman, 
the following are in her father’s autograph: 
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First page of Franz Liszt’s piano transcription of Franz Schubert's part-song, “Der Gondelfahrer”’ 


Liszt’s holograph 
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Cantata Domino, Op. 6. For chorus and 
orchestra. (Score) 

Cavatina, fiir solo Violine & Streich- 
Orchester mit 1 Clarinette und 2 Horner. 
(Score) 

La Chanson de Malbrough. XVIIIe 
siécle. Piano accompaniment by Howard 
Brockway. (Song, piano acc.) 

Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. 
(Melody, with piano accompaniment by 
Howard Brockway) 

Fuge for two violins and piano. (Score 
and 2 string parts, with extra copy of each 
string part) 

“G. E.” (General Electric). 26th May, 
1931. Radio theme (?) for piano solo; 
also an orchestral sketch. 

Prelude No. 1. (Piano solo, dated: July 
21, 1925) 

Prelude No. 2. (Piano solo, dated: July 
21st, 1925) 

Symphonie (No. 1 in D dur). (Score, 
dated: Nov. 26, 1894) 

[Symphony in D major] (Arr. for piano 
solo) 

A consistent and important source of 
contemporary manuscripts is, of course, 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion, itself a part of the Music Division. 
For more than 30 years this Foundation 
has been commissioning eminent com- 
posers of Europe and the United States 
to write chamber music compositions, and 
in that period some of the world’s lead- 
ing creators have produced scores of real 
distinction. When a composer finishes a 
commissioned work, he donates the origi- 
nal manuscript to the Library, and it is 
incorporated into the Coolidge Founda- 
tion Collection. Because of the chamber 
music festival held in the Library in Oc- 
tober 1956, for which several works were 
commissioned, a number of important 
manuscripts have recently been received. 

The Fifth String Quartet by Henry 
Dixon Cowell (b. 1897) should be men- 
tioned first. Commissioned by the Foun- 
dation, it was completed in 1956 and was 
first performed in Cleveland on October 
5, 1956, by the Juilliard String Quartet. 
The same ensemble played it in the Li- 


brary, at the recent festival, on October 
19. Accompanying the final version of 
the work were also nine leaves of the com- 
poser’s sketches, valuable evidence of the 
development of musical thoughts and the 
application of musical technics. 

Another new work owing its existence 
to the Coolidge Foundation is the Suite 
for violoncello and piano, Op. 66, by Paul 
Creston (b. 1906). Its first performance 
occurred at the recent festival, on October 
20, with Mr. Creston and Raya Garbou- 
sova as the artists. 

Still another new manuscript brighten- 
ing the Foundation collection is Cinque 
canti per baritono e alcuni strumenti from 
the pen of Luigi Dallapiccola (b. 1904), 
and with it are the composer’s condensed 
scores of the first and fifth canti as well as 
two leaves of sketches. Although com- 
missioned for the festival, the first per- 
formance had to be delayed until Novem- 
ber 30, when an audience at the Library 
listened to its difficult pages with extraor- 
dinary curiosity. 

Peter Mennin (b. 1923) provided for 
the festival an impressive Sonata con- 
certante for violin and piano, which was 
introduced on October 19, and Gian Carlo 
Menotti (b. 1911) on October 21 pre- 
sented to the world his brilliant “madrigal 
fable,” The Unicorn, the Gorgon, and the 
Manticore, or The Three Sundays of a 
Poet, for chorus, ten dancers, and nine in- 
struments. The complete original man- 
uscript of the former work has been re- 
ceived, but the latter is only represented 
so far by two of the a cappella madrigals. 
The inevitable changes involved in a dra- 
matic presentation have deferred the ar- 
rival of the finished autograph until later. 

Two additional holographs resulting 
from Coolidge commissions, but post- 
dating the festival, are the following: a 
Quintet for wind instruments, by Walter 
Piston (b. 1894), and a Sonata for flute 
and piano, by Francis Poulenc (b. 1899). 
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The former was first performed in the 
Library on January 24, 1957, but the lat- 
ter, dedicated “a la mémoire de Madame 
’ will not be 
heard here until later in the current season. 
All of the manuscripts mentioned above, 


Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge,’ 


gifts from their respective composers, are 
placed on exhibit when they are per- 
formed in the Library; otherwise they are 
available for study and consultation. 

For many years one of the leading 
American composers was Arthur George 
Farwell (1872-1952), who found much of 
his inspiration in regional sources, folk mu- 
sic, and Indian music. In addition he 
wrote many important works not traceable 
to folk or primitive origins. He also ex- 
erted a great influence on younger com- 
posers and helped the American artist 
achieve a high degree of maturity. During 
the past year Mrs. Farwell generously gave 
to the Library several of her husband’s 
original manuscripts, all of which signifi- 
cantly enlarge its resources for the study of 
American art. Her gifts included: 

Calico Pie. Words by Edward Lear. 
(Song, piano acc. ) 

Good Morning, Midnight. [Words by] 
Emily Dickinson. Op. 101, No. 4. 
piano acc.; dated Oct. 15, 1936) 

I’m Nobody! Who Are You? Poem by 
Emily Dickinson. (Song, piano acc.; dated 
Sept. 21, 1944) 

The Little Tippler. Poem by Emily Dick- 


inson. 


(Song, 


(Song, piano acc.) 
Mountain Song: A Symphonic Song 
Ceremony [for chorus and orchestra] Piano 
Op. 90. (Also 
the composer’s holograph libretto and a 
typed copy thereof) 

Mystery. For strings [sic], from Moun- 
tain Song. 


and chorus arrangement. 


(Score; also the composer’s 
holograph arrangement for piano) 

On This Long Storm. Poem by Emily 
Dickinson. (Song, piano acc.) 

Prelude to a Spiritual Drama. [For or- 
chestra] Op. 76. (Arranged for piano solo; 
also a set of orchestra parts, some holograph, 
some reproduced from the holograph ) 
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Symphonic Song on “Olid Black Joe.” 
[For violin, violoncello and piano] Op. 67. 
(Score and string parts) 


Another group of original manu- 
scripts—this time representing several com- 
posers—came from Mr. Joseph Fischer, the 
well-known music publisher, whose firm 
issued these same works to the public. It 
is gratifying to announce them herewith: 


Benoit, Paul (b. 1893) 
[Elevations pour harmonium] 


Bingham, Seth (b. 1882) 

Missa Sancti Michaelis, for SATB a 
cappella. 

Borowski, Felix (1872-1956) 

Winter and Spring ( S. S. A.) (Piano 
acc. ) 

Bryan, Charles Faulkner (b. 1911) 

Goin’ over Jordan. [For] chorus, SATBB. 
Carnevali, Vito (b. 1888) 

Méditation élégie; organ solo. 

Dressler, John 

Easter Carol [for] SATB a cappella. 
Op. 57 

God’s Greatest Gift; a cantata for soli, 
mixed chorus, junior choir, congregational 
singing, 3 trumpets in B flat, 3 trombones, 
flute (ad lib), with organ accompaniment. 
Text from the Scriptures and traditional 
Christmas carols. Op. 55. (Score, dated 
Sept. 12, 1955) 

Edmundson, Garth (b. 1900) 

Ring Out Wild Bells; New Year’s Carol. 
(For mixed voices and piano; dated Jan. 
54) 

Grimm, Carl Hugo (b. 1890) 


A Prayer for Mother’s Day. (Song, 
piano acc. ) 
Hovdesen, Elmer Arne (b. 1893) 

Three Poetic Preludes. For organ. 


1. Lingering Music. 
3. Lateral Windows. 
Schreiner, Alexander 
All Glory, Laud and Honor. For mixed 
choir and organ. [Based on a] chorale 
melody by Melchior Teschner, 1613. 


2. Lofty Pillars. 


Once again we can report, with deep 
appreciation, a series of gifts of musical 
autographs from composers recently com- 
missioned to write works for the Fromm 
Music Foundation. These have already 
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been added to the Fromm Foundation Col- 
lection, which was inaugurated by Mr. 
Paul Fromm two years ago. The activities 
of the Fromm Foundation have been in- 
creasing steadily, reaching a high point 
(that is, up to the present) in cooperating 
with the University of Illinois for that in- 
stitution’s eighth Festival of Contemporary 
Arts, March 3 through April 13, 1957. 
The University and the Foundation jointly 
presented six musical programs, and the 
compositions there performed were com- 
missioned for this purpose. Mr. Fromm’s 
enlightened generosity is having a profound 
effect upon contemporary music, particu- 
larly but not exclusively in the United 
States, and by persuading composers to 
send their original manuscripts to the 
Library he is also expanding its resources 
of twentieth-century music. The following 
holographs (presented at the festival) have 
been received, and it is hoped that more 
will follow: 


Dahl, Ingolf (b. 1912) 

The sketchbook of the piano quartet 
(and sundry odds & ends), to Paul Fromm, 
in both general and specific appreciation. 
Los Angeles, April 1957. 

Fine, Irving (b. 1915) 

Fantasia for string trio. (Score, dated 
1/57) 

Heiden, Bernhard (b. 1910) 

Memorial. For orchestra, 1956. 
(Score) 


Imbrie, Andrew W. (b. 1921) 

Third string quartet. (Score, dated Dec. 
25, 1956) 

Kfenek, Ernst (b. 1900) 

The Bell Tower [Opera in one act, three 
scenes] (Sketches, dated Apr. 14, 1956; also 
the composer’s autograph libretto, based on 
Herman Melville’s short story of the same 
name) 

Meyerowitz, Jan (b. 1913) 

Esther. (Opera in 3 acts, 16 scenes; 
libretto by Langston Hughes) (Sketches) 
Partch, Harry (b. 1901) 

The Bewitched; a ballet satire [for dance 
and instruments] (Score; also a reproduc- 
tion of another holograph score, dated Jan. 


19, 1954-55, with many holograph correc- 
tions) 
Phillips, Burrill (b. 1907) 

The Return of Odysseus [For baritone 
solo, chorus and orchestra] (Score; also en- 
titled: The Return of Ulysses) 


Stevens, Halsey (b. 1908) 

Septet for clarinet, horn, bassoon, 2 
violas, 2 cellos. (Close score, dated: L A 
6-11 Jan 1957) 

It is gratifying, as usual, to present the 
name of Victor Herbert (1859-1924), 
whose operettas dominated the musical 
stage of America for a quarter of a century. 
Many years ago his daughter, Mrs. Ella 
Herbert Bartlett, deposited a substantial 
quantity of her father’s original manu- 
scripts in the Library, adding to them later 
as opportunity offered. Some manuscripts 
had eluded Mrs. Bartlett, but the Library 
made every reasonable effort to acquire the 
ones that she could not provide, purchasing 
those that fell within its means and enkst- 
ing the generosity of other owners to give 
them outright. In recent years, too, Mrs. 
Bartlett has been converting a number of 
her deposits into gifts, each one most wel- 
come, in order to make the Victor Herbert 
Collection as definitive as possible and of 
national significance. 

Once again Mrs. Bartlett has displayed 
her generosity by giving the original manu- 
scripts of three Herbert operettas—a little- 
known work, a moderately known work, 
and a masterpiece of the operetta stage. 
The first is Cyrano de Bergerac, first pro- 
duced in Montreal on September 11, 1899. 
Although not successful on the stage, it 
contains some of Herbert’s finest music 
which, however, was too difficult for the 
original cast to sing effectively. The sec- 
ond is Old Dutch, first produced in Wilkes- 
Barre on November 6, 1909, which served 
as a starring vehicle for Lew Fields. The 
third is Eileen, originally produced as 
Hearts of Erin in Cleveland on January 
1,1917. (See illustration.) This work, by 
the way, was rather ill-fated in its early 
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career, but in recent years it has come to 
be looked upon as one of Herbert’s finest 
scores. It reflects Irish travail under Brit- 
ish domination, and Herbert’s Irish senti- 
ment responded eloquently to the situation, 
especially in the lyrical episodes. 

Last year the Library had the good for- 
tune to acquire the autograph score of Her- 
bert’s Babes in Toyland, one of the real 
treasures of American music. As so often 
happens, however, it was not entirely com- 
plete, a few excerpts having strayed from 
the main body of material. Two such ex- 
cerpts, and important ones, were acquired 
this year. The first of these is “A Legend” 
(or “The Legend of the Castle”), version 
for voice and piano, which is sung by Ger- 
trude and a chorus of peasants. It was in 
the operetta from the very beginning (1. e., 
from the Chicago premiére June 17, 1903). 
The second excerpt, in full orchestra score, 
was composed for the New York premiére 
(October 13, 1903) and was called “Our 
Castle in Spain.” Operetta composers al- 
ways have to strengthen their works after 
the first presentation to the public, and 
they sometimes wonder if their new con- 
tributions are valid. Herbert was no ex- 
ception to this vexing requirement. The 
conductor of Babes in Toyland was Max 
Hirschfeld, and at the end of the new song 
Herbert wrote: “Dear Max! Let me know 
how this number goes!” It was not pub- 
lished in the early editions of the piano- 
vocal score of the operetta, but it does ap- 
pear in the 1954 revised edition which was 
issued by Witmark, a substantial verifica- 
tion that Herbert knew what he was doing. 

A welcome gift from Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Kaufmann was the original manuscript of 
the motion picture score, Anna and the 
King of Siam, a Twentieth Century-Fox 
film of 1946. It was composed by Bernard 
Herrmann (b. 1911), and is an outstanding 
example of music for this medium of 
entertainment. 
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Another remarkable holograph from 
the world of operetta is the full orchestra 
score of Der Zigeunerprimas, written by 
Emerich Kalman (1882-1953). The com- 
poser bequeathed this autograph to the 
Library, but it only arrived after his estate 
was settled. Der Zigeunerprimas was first 
produced in Vienna on October 11, 1912; 
its introduction in New York occurred on 
January 13, 1914, under the title Sarz. 
Like the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation, the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress 
commissions outstanding composers to 
write new works, and when they are com- 
pleted the composers present the holo- 
graphs to this institution. Three new 
scores were so received, each the gift of 
its respective creator. The Symphonic 
Ode by Aaron Copland (b. 1900) was 
commissioned jointly by the Koussevitzky 
Foundation and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in honor of the latters 75th 
anniversary. An earlier version of this 
work came into being a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when Mr. Copland contributed 
to the 50th anniversary of the orchestra. 
On that occasion it was first performed 
by the Boston musicians on February 19, 
1931; the new version was first performed 
by the same ensemble, on February 3, 
1956. The manuscript just received is the 
full orchestra score, and is dedicated to the 
memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 
The two other manuscripts coming to 
the Koussevitzky Foundation collection, 
and similarly dedicated, are Symphonische 
Szenen, Op. 22, by Gottfried von Einem 
(b. 1918) and the Violin Concerto Op. 
37, by Harald Saeverud (b. 1897). Both 
are full scores. Mr. Saeverud’s work was 
commissioned solely by the Koussevitzky 
Foundation; Mr. von Einem’s was jointly 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky Foun- 
dation and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra for the latter’s 75th anniversary. The 
acquisition of these three scores helps to 
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maintain the preeminence of the Library 
as the chief repository of source material 
for the study of important twentieth- 
century music. 

For many years the Library has prided 
itself on its holdings of Franz Liszt (1811- 
86), one of the great masters of music, 
and, from any point of view, a unique 
personality. Several Liszt manuscripts 
have been acquired, and they shed an in- 
tensified light upon the immortal Hun- 
garian’s workmanship and character. Let 
us consider first Liszt’s autograph arrange- 
ment for piano duet of the sixteenth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody (Grove 622; Raabe 311), 
one of the less-known pieces in that series 
which is world famous. Few persons 
realize that Liszt wrote 19 of these Magyar 
fantasies (15 is the accepted number) , and 
fewer still are aware that the last four are 
quite different from their bravura pred- 
ecessors. The present arrangement is 
dated at the end: “F. Liszt Mars 82,” and 
was published in 1882 by Taborszky & 
Parsch of Budapest. It was formerly 
owned by Richard Burmeister (1860- 
1944), distinguished pianist and composer 
and one of Liszt’s best-known pupils. 

Another Liszt manuscript is the piano 
transcription of Schubert’s part-song, Der 
Gondelfahrer (Grove 559; Raabe 244), 
also from the Burmeister library. Liszt 
made well-nigh innumerable arrangements 
of Schubert’s melodies, many of which are 
better known in their piano settings than in 
the original transcribed versions. They are 
models of pianistic writing, and as such 
they legitimately claim the attention of all 
students of piano literature. In making 
these transcriptions Liszt also performed a 
valiant service for Schubert by making his 
songs better known and his music more ap- 
preciated. Liszt transcribed Der Gondel- 
fahrer first in 1838, then revised his work 
in 1883. It is difficult to say exactly when 
this manuscript originated, but perhaps it 
partakes of both versions, for one page 








in the holograph is completely covered by 
another (pasted over), and Liszt’s hand- 
writing can just be glimpsed on the sheet 
that has been suppressed. Other emenda- 
tions have obviously been newly added. 

A short Liszt manuscript, only five meas- 
ures in length, presents an introduction to 
Rubinstein’s Etude in C major (for piano) , 
and an interesting example of Liszt’s meth- 
od of revising his own work appears in cor- 
rections to his own piano solo transcription 
of Schubert’s Marchin C minor. The orig- 
inal of the latter is the second of Schubert’s 
three Mélodies hongroises (under “Liszt” 
in Grove, 425; Raabe 250).  Liszt’s 
changes are of fundamental importance, 
but equally interesting are further changes 
he added to two earlier printed editions of 
the same work, both published by Diabelli 
& C. in 1840 (?) and 1846 (?) respectively. 
A rarely interesting manuscript is the copy, 
in the hand of Richard Burmeister, of 
Liszt’s Angelus, from the third year of 
Années de pélerinage, composed in 1882 
and published in Liszt’s complete works 
(which are far from complete). Burmeis- 
ter wrote on the manuscript: “Kopirt von 
Richard Burmeister in Tivoli—Rom, 
1882,” and also “Die Korrecturen sind 
eigenhandig von Franz Liszt.” In several 
instances Liszt’s autograph corrections dif- 
fer from the version in the complete works, 
so it can be reasonably inferred that these 
improvements were made later than the 
manuscript used for publication. Thus 
they are exceptionally important for the 
student of Liszt’s music. 

The items mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph were presented to the Library by 
Mrs. Alice A. Szanto, Mr. Burmeister’s 
widow, and Mrs. Rufus C. Phillips, Jr., his 
daughter. 

Walter Piston (b. 1894) also gave cause 
for rejoicing by presenting to the Library 
two of his important earlier holographs. 
The first is Three Pieces for flute, clarinet, 
and bassoon (score), which was com- 
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pleted in the winter of 1926. The second 

is the full score of his First Symphony, 

written in 1937 and first performed by the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra on April 8, 

1938 (the composer conducting). This 

gift, from one of America’s most distinc- 

tive artists, greatly strengthens the Library’s 
holdings of sources for the study of the out- 
standing composers of the United States. 

A minor but prominent composer of the 
nineteenth century was Joachim Raff 
(1822-82), who comes to attention this 
year by way of his autograph transcription 
(piano solo) of the second-act duet in 
Wagner’s Der fliegende Hollaender. This 
manuscript is labeled as Raff’s Op. 62, 
No. 1, and was evidently prepared as copy 
for the engraver. At one time it was in 
the collection formed by Jenny Lind and 
her husband, Otto Goldschmidt. 

About three years ago Richard Rodgers 
(b. 1902) deposited in the Library a large 
number of his original manuscripts, includ- 
ing his most celebrated musical comedies. 
Our gratification was noted at that time. 
Happily for America, he has annually con- 
verted several of these deposits into gifts, 
and during the past year he has followed 
this practice with four more. There is 
great satisfaction and pleasure in reporting 
that Mr. Rodgers’ holographs of the fol- 
lowing are now among the permanent 
holdings of the Library: 

Allegro—a musical play, written with Oscar 
Hammerstein II, first produced in New 
Haven, September 3, 1947, in New York, 
October 10, 1947 

Babes in Arms—a musical comedy, written 
with Lorenz Hart, first produced in New 
York, April 14, 1937 

By Jupiter—a musical comedy, written with 
Lorenz Hart, first produced in Boston, 


April 11, 1942, in New York, June 2, 
1942 


State Fair—a Twentieth Century-Fox film 
issued in 1945 


In connection with the world of operetta 
and musical comedy the Library can report 
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the receipt of another immensely important 
collection of original manuscripts, those of 
Sigmund Romberg (1887-1951), who was 
born in Hungary and came to the United 
States in 1909. His sense of melody, 
feeling for opulent harmony and romantic 
richness, and his ability to create a full- 
blooded and energetic musical score placed 
him in the forefront of composers for the 
musical stage. Many of his songs have be- 
come the intimate property of millions of 
Americans. During the past year the com- 
poser’s widow, Mrs. Lillian H. Romberg, 
deposited in the Library no fewer than 41 
of her husband’s holographs (most of them 
dramatic productions and in piano-vocal 
score versions, but also several sketchbooks 
and strictly instrumental pieces), carefully 
preserved and sumptuously bound in 
brown leather. The list of the entire col- 
lection is worth reproducing; the number- 
ing was done by Mrs. Romberg herself: 


. Sketch book 1918-1920 

. Sketch book 1925-1935 

. Sketch book 1936-1937 

. Sketch book 1938-1939 

. Sketch book 1938-1939 

. Sketch book 1937-1941 

. Orchestral suite & Quartet & Sketch 

book 1935-1937 

8. The Magic Melody 1919 

9. May Time 1917 

10. Louis the 14th 1925 

11. The Girl from Brazil 1916 

12. The Night Is Young 1934 

13. Viennese Nights 1930 

14. East Wind 1931 

15. The Lonely Heart 

16. The Student Prince (orchestra score) 
1924 

17. The Student Prince (piano-vocal 
score) 

18. Winter Garden Shows 

19. The Love Call 

20. The Children of Dreams 1931 

21. My Maryland 1927 

22. The Desert Song 1926 

23. The Girl of the Golden West 1938 

24. Up in Central Park 1945 

25. May Wine 1935 

26. New Moon 1928 
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27. Blossom Time 1921 

28. Rose de France 

29. Rose de France } 1933 

30. Rose de France 

31. Love Birds 1921 

32. Melody 1933 

33. Jerry 

34. The Princess Flavia 1925 

35. Nina Rosa 1930 

36. Monte Cristo, Jr. 1919 

37. Sunny River (New Orleans) 1941 

38. Lady in the Window 

39. String quintette 

40. He Walks with Me 
Zing Zing Zoom Zoom 
Mine 
Faithfully Yours 

41. Symphonic poem 


in one volume 


Of this large assemblage of manuscripts 
Mrs. Romberg generously selected two as 
outright and immediate gifts—No. 27 
(Blossom Time) and No. 35 (Nina Rosa). 
It is hoped that with each passing year 
more of this eminent composer’s manu- 
scripts will become the property of the 
people of the United States, for they hold 
his music in deep affection. 

Another outstanding American com- 
poser has acted similarly, converting the 
following deposited holographs into gifts. 
This is William Schuman (b. 1910), and 
these are the gifts: 

String quartet No. 2—score (1937) 

Concerto for piano (and earlier related 
material )—-score (1938 and 1942) 

This Is Our Time—chorus and orchestra, 
score (1940) 

Symphony No. 4—score (1941) 

Prayer in Time of War—orchestra, score 
(1943) 

Circus Overture—orchestra, score (1944) 

Symphony No. 6—score (1948) 

Holiday Song—mixed voices and piano 

In addition to this generous act, Mr. 
Schuman also presented three more of his 
holographs, important scores which had 
not been here previously: 

Credendum. Declaration — Chorale — 
Finale. For orchestra. Commissioned by 


the Department of State for the United 
States National Commission for UNEsco. 


444644—58——_-4 


(Score, dated at end: June 20—September 
6, 1955) 

New England Triptych; three pieces for 
orchestra after William Billings. I. Be Glad 
then America. II. When Jesus Wept. III. 
Chester. Commissioned by André Koste- 
lanetz. (Score, dated at end: June 12, 56) 

William Billings Overture. (Orchestral 
score, reproduction of copyist’s manuscript; 
with emendations and corrections in the 
hand of the composer) 

At the beginning of the last fiscal year 
(August 1956) a new and important col- 
lection of American musical holographs 
was established in the Library of Congress 
by Sigma Alpha Iota, a professional music 
fraternity with a national membership of 
more than 25,000 women. Keenly inte- 
rested in the advancement of American 
music, this organization has extended ex- 
traordinary recognition to certain native 
composers by awards, prizes, and occa- 
sional commissions. When Sigma Alpha 
Iota inquired into the possibility of donat- 
ing to the Library of Congress those man- 
uscripts distinguished by SAI recognition 
or stimulation, the Library gratefully 
agreed to maintain such a collection. The 
formal presentation was made on August 
20, 1956, in Washington (at the Shoreham 
Hotel, where the fraternity was assembled 
in national convention), with Mrs. Rose 
Marie Grentzer Spivacke delivering the 
first group of holographs to the Librarian 
of Congress. Following is the list of man- 
uscripts received this year; as the collection 
continues to grow, the country’s debt to 
this admirable organization will continue 
to increase. 

Dello Joio, Norman (b. 1913) 
Adieu, Mignonne, When You Are 
Gone. (For 3-part women’s chorus 
and piano; dated, March 22-25, 
1954) 

Finney, Ross Lee (b. 1906) 
Piano trio No. 2 (Score and string 
parts; dated 1954) 

Gaburo, Kenneth Louis (b. 1926) 
The Night Is Still. (Song, piano acc. ; 
dated 1952) 
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Hanson, Howard (b. 1896) 
O Lord Our Lord, How Excellent Thy 
Name. (For women’s voices, piano 
acc. ) 

Mennin, Peter (b. 1923) 
Bought Locks. 
and piano) 


(For women’s voices 


Tumbling Hair. (For women’s voices 
and piano; dated Sept. 1948) 
Persichetti, Vincent (b. 1915) 
Hist Whist. (Sketch for 2 women’s 
voices ) 
This Is the Garden. 
voices, unacc. ) 
Phillips, Burrill (b. 
The Hag. 
unacc.; incomplete) 
What Will Love Do? (For 4 
women’s voices, unacc. ) 
Powell, Melvyn 


Sweet Lovers Love the Spring. (For 


(For 3 women’s 


1907) 


(For 4 women’s voices, 


3 women’s voices and piano) 

Pyle, Francis Johnson (b. 1901) 
The Fall. (For 3 women’s voices and 
piano; dated Dec. 21, 1954) 
O Love That Sings. 
voices and piano; dated Jan. 1955) 


(For 3 women’s 


All of the above manuscripts were per- 
sonally given to the Library by the com- 
posers, so this institution is indebted to 
them as well as to Sigma Alpha Iota for 
the establishment of the SAI Collection. 

Once again the Library is happy to an- 
nounce its indebtedness to Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who presented the original manu- 
script (full score) of his orchestral tran- 
scription of Moussorgsky’s Tableaux d’une 
ex position, one of the Russian master’s most 
characteristic works. The first perform- 
ance of this transcription was given in 
Philadelphia by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra on November 17, 1939, with Mr. Sto- 
kowski wielding the baton. 

The final holograph to be announced, a 
gift from Mrs. Millicent Todd Bingham, 
is an unusual excerpt from an opera by 
a Peruvian composer, José Maria Valle 
Riestra (1858-1925), who had a special 
The title of the 
opera is Ollanta, and the title of the excerpt 
is “‘Catchua’ intercalada en la Marcha 


fondness for the stage. 
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Triunfal.” This copy was especially writ- 
ten out for Mrs. Bingham in Lima on Sep- 
tember 12, 1907, but the opera itself was 
produced in the Peruvian capital in 1900. 
It is recognized as Valle Riestra’s best work. 


Letters and Documents 


For the study of history and biography, 
for the disclosure of personality traits and 
personal problems, and for glimpses of the 
unfolding of musical developments, noth- 
ing is a substitute for letters (especially 
autograph), papers, documents, and bio- 
graphical miscellanea. These provide the 
fundamental basis for research, and some- 
times the tiniest scrap can lead to a vast 
new exploration. During the past year the 
Music Division was more fortunate than it 
had been for a long period in the acquisi- 
tion of such material, which came from 
donors, dealers, and even from one of our 
sister divisions in this institution. Our re- 
sources for study are greatly expanded by 
virtue of the papers described below. 

Several letters were transferred to the 
Music Division from the Manuscript Divi- 
sion, where they had reposed for some time. 
After being identified as the handiwork of 
prominent musicians they were placed in 
the collections where they will be most 
serviceable. The first of these is an auto- 
graph letter, not dated but possibly written 
about 1812, from Francois Adrien 
Boieldieu (1775-1834) to Gustave Duga- 
zon (ca. 1780-1826), a less-known French 
composer who achieved some success in the 
field of opera. 

Three letters and three poems are in the 
hand of Arrigo Boito (1842-1918). One 
letter is to Tito Ricordi, and is dated April 
19, 1876; the other two were sent to Giulio 
Ricordi and are not dated. The poems are 
contained in a document with the following 
autograph label: Due cori religiosi ed un 
Canto funebre de F. Mendelssohn- 
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di Arrigo Boito. They bear these titles: 1. 
Beati; 2. Periti; 3. Canto funebre (poesie di 
Fr. Aulenbach). 

Two more autograph letters transferred 
from the Manuscript Division were written 
by Léo Delibes (1836-91) and Jules Mas- 
senet (1842-1912). The first was penned 
on September 24, 1889, the second on Sep- 
tember 13, 1889. Both are of special in- 
terest to Americans because, although the 
addressee’s name does not appear, they 
were obviously sent to Mrs. Jeannette 
Thurber, the too-little appreciated director 
of the famous National Conservatory of 
Music in New York. Mrs. Thurber, in her 
passionate desire to place her school on 
exactly the same level as the great conserva- 
tories of Europe, spared no expense in en- 
gaging a faculty of top quality. She 
needed a distinguished vocal teacher, and 
she investigated the well-known French 
artist, Théophile-Adolphe Manoury. De- 
libes and Massenet recommended Man- 
oury in these letters with terms of glowing 
praise, and the French singer began his 
classes in New York that same autumn. 

Autograph letters of Antonin Dvorak 
(1841-1904) are particularly rare, to such 
a degree in fact that the Music Division ac- 
quired its first only this year. Curiously 
enough the great Czech composer wrote in 
English, rather garbled, about the forth- 
coming first performance of a large choral 
work, his oratorio St. Ludmilla, Op. 71, 
which had its premiére at the Leeds Fes- 
tival in England on October 15, 1886. 
This letter, to Novello, the publisher who 
issued the score, was written on June 8, 
1886, and discusses certain publishing de- 
tails that had to be settled quickly. It is 
the welcome gift of Mr. Hugo Weisgall, a 
well-known composer, who also gave the 
Library a short autograph note written 
(but not dated) by Darius Milhaud. 

An autographed letter of Gabriel Urbain 
Fauré (1845-1924), undated and to an 
unidentified recipient, came from the Man- 





uscript Division, and from another source 
were received five autograph notes from 
Luigi Illica (1857-1919) to the publisher, 
Tito Ricordi. Also received were two short 
notes which Franz Liszt wrote to Tito 
Ricordi. The earlier was penned on 
February 19, 1864, and addressed to “Cher 
Monsieur Ricordi” ; the later (obviously) is 
undated, but the acquaintance had pro- 
gressed sufficiently for Liszt to begin his 
message, “Mon cher Tito.” 

Several autograph documents of Liszt 
call for more attention. Like the manu- 
scripts mentioned previously, they were 
formerly owned by Richard Burmeister and 
come as gifts from Mrs. Szanto and Mrs. 
Phillips. Liszt wrote them late in his life, 
probably when Burmeister had just com- 
pleted his studies with the master and was 
eagerly seeking to launch his own career. 
They are heartwarming in the support that 
Liszt was ever ready to give to a talented 
young artist—and the young man in ques- 
tion was in his early twenties. First is one 
of Liszt’s calling-cards, in an envelope 
marked “Herrn Burmeister, Pianist.” On 
the card itself, penned probably in 1882, 
Liszt wrote that he “bittet Freund Bésen- 
dorfer um freundliche Aufnahme des 
Pianisten Herrn Burmeister.” 

On a separate sheet of paper Liszt wrote 
out the program of a piano recital which 
Burmeister was planning to play in Leipzig, 
also in 1882. Here is what he wanted the 
young man to perform: 


1. Sonata (Opus 110) Beethoven 
2. Polonaise Weber 

3. “Les Préludes” Liszt 

4. Der Gondelfahrer Schubert 
5. Liebestraum 

6. Franziskus Legende Liszt 


Ungarische Rhapsodie 
Otto Burmeister, Richard’s father, was 
no different from any interested and affec- 
tionate parent. He wanted to know how 
successful his son could be as an artist, and 
he must have been overjoyed when he re- 
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ceived the following note from Liszt (now 
in the Library of Congress), written in 
Weimar on November 12, 1883: 


Von ihrem Sohne Richard Burmeister, 
sage ich stets Lobendes. Sein angeborner 
Talent hat sich in erspriesslichster Weise 
entwickelt: von Seiten der Kunstlerschaft 
und des Publikums, verdient er reichliche 
Anerkennung. Seine persdnlichen Eigen- 
schaften stimmen hierzu. 


Aufrichtig ergeben 
F. Liszt 


A short autograph note tells us that Liszt 
could be located at the Hotel Palcignay in 
Pressberg on the 17th and 18th of April, 
1884, and on September 5, 1885, he wrote 
a brief letter to Burmeister who was now in 
the United States. Although handwritten, 
it would seem that Liszt only signed this 
missive; perhaps he was too weak to write 
it himself. Burmeister, at the age of 25, 
had just been appointed head of the piano 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music (Baltimore), and Liszt congratu- 
lated him on this achievement. He added 
rather modestly that, while he had few 
connections in America, he was not entirely 
unknown here and he wanted to be remem- 
bered to Herren Steinway and Schirmer. 

Two autograph letters and one type- 
written letter come from the hand of Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell (1857-1956), the re- 
cently deceased widow of the famous 
American composer, and a distinguished 
figure in her own right. Only the typed 
letter is specifically dated—April 10, 1904. 
It was written to Miss Alice Purdon, who 
had previously enjoyed MacDowell’s teach- 
ing. In an earlier note, dated merely No- 
vember 17, Mrs. MacDowell told the girl 
what she should prepare for her next les- 
son; it was not a small assignment, includ- 
ing as it did Schumann’s Carnaval, Mo- 
zart’s D minor Fantasy, and MacDowell’s 
“The Joy of Autumn,” from New England 
Idylls. Miss Alice Purdon died at appar- 
ently a youthful age, and the third letter, 
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marked August 6, is a message of sympathy 
from Mrs. MacDowell to Alice’s sister, 
Marina. With these treasured letters are 
two receipts which MacDowell made out 
when being paid for a term of piano les- 
sons. Only one is dated (November 23, 
1900), but they both indicate the same 
rate, namely $5.00 per lesson. This small 
collection of MacDowell documents, pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the Library, was given 
by Miss Marina Purdon of New Haven, 
Conn. 

Miss Sophie Satin of New York, for 
many years a close friend of Nicolas Medt- 
ner, gave the Library five autograph let- 
ters of the great Russian composer, and the 
Manuscript Division transferred to the 
Music Division a single autograph letter of 
Mendelssohn. The latter is addressed to 
Karl Friedrich Kistner and is dated April 
23, 1844. 

For many years one of the richest his- 
torical collections has been that relating to 
Nicolé Paganini (1782-1840), the fabu- 
lous violinist who not only revolutionized 
violin playing but also exerted a profound 
influence on composers of the nineteenth 
century. This collection has not yet been 
utilized to the fullest extent, but during the 
past year a rare opportunity was seized to 
add to it a small collection of papers which, 
when studied, should disclose many new 
facets of Paganini’s life and career. Like 
the large collection received years ago, the 
new acquisitions come through the aid of 
Mrs. Gertrude Clarke Whittall and will 
be added to the Whittall Foundation Col- 
lection. 

Only brief mention can be made here of 
the contents of this sheaf of papers, but 
students of Paganini will recognize most 
of the following names and can anticipate 
the harvest to be reaped. There are three 
autograph letters from Paganini‘s son, 
Achille (or Achillino), to the Marquis 
Lorenzo Pareto, all written in 1844; 24 
autograph letters from Luigi Guglielmo 
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Germi, Paganini’s friend and attorney, to 
Paganini, running from 1838 to 1840 
(many of them bearing Paganini’s date of 
receipt and reply) ; and autograph letters 
of the following: a Dr. Benech, Felice 
Carli, Ghirardi Filippo, Paolo Lusardi, Vin- 
cenzo Meriglia, and Porchetto. There also 
are several pages of Paganini’s own finan- 
cial reckonings. One of the documents, 
which seems to be from Lusardi to Germi, 
pertains to the legitimitization of Pagan- 
ini’s son, a matter of great concern to the 
unique artist. 

In addition to being one of the superb 
musicians of history, Paganini has also be- 
come a legend of wizardry, virtuosity, and 
diabolism. The last-named quality can be 
quickly discounted, yet his personality was 
such that people of his time and later 
were only too ready to give credence to it. 
But it was this same personality that makes 
him psychologically attractive and an ob- 
ject of undying curiosity. The assemblage 
of papers just received will be extremely 
valuable to historians and students of a 
great man, who combined the elements of 
musicianship and showmanship to an un- 
precedented degree. 

Another letter transferred from the 
Manuscript Division was written by 
Robert Planquette (1848-1903) on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1890, and the last coming from 
this same source is a short note in the hand 
of Charles Camille Saint-Saéns (1835- 
1921), dated May 30, 1892. 

One of the most celebrated persons to 
combine music and literature was Romain 
Rolland (1866-1944), who also suffered 
exile as a staunch adherent of international 
peace. Acquired this year is an important 
autograph letter which Rolland sent to 
Henry Expert on July 16, 1917, and in 
reading it one suddenly realizes that even 
a man of Polland’s broad sympathies could 
not accept the music that was then looked 
upon as modern. This surprising passage 
occurs in the epistle: 


Il me semble que vous étes ici, en face 
de moi, comme au tempos oi vous veniez me 
voir dans mon petit pigeonnier du boul. 
Montparnasse, et que j’entends votre voix 
cordiale qui me parle de nos vieux musi- 
ciens. (Nos jeunes vieux musiciens, car 
ils sont restés pour moi plus jeunes, mille 
fois, que Debussy et Strawinsky). 

A short note in the hand of George Fred- 
erick Root (1820-95), dated October 3, 
1858, was received, but the acquisition of 
Americana was infinitely better represented 
by a collection of no less than 338 letters, 
practically all autograph, from the archives 
of the Arthur P. Schmidt Co. of Boston. 
This firm, not as active as formerly, ex- 
erted an incalculable influence on the de- 
velopment of American music and pub- 
lished many works of our leading com- 
posers. The letters just received are 
primarily letters written to Mr. Schmidt 
(1846-1921) when he was head of the 
firm, and they eloquently testify how close 
a creative artist and his publisher can be. 
The details of publishing are, of course, 
always to the fore, but here also are com- 
ments on a host of events and phenomena. 
Expressions of friendship, confidence, and 
trust are likewise frequently in evidence. 

A collection as large as this cannot pos- 
sibly be listed here, but the selection of the 
following names shows how widespread and 
international Mr. Schmidt’s acquaintance 
was: Paul Ambrose, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Arthur Bird, Carl Bohm, Ignaz Briill, Wil- 
liam C. Carl, George W. Chadwick, 
Rossetter G. Cole, Charles F. Dennée, Leo- 
pold Godowsky, Alexandre Guilmant, 
Cornelius Gurlitt, Georg Henschel, Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill, Rupert Hughes, 
Ernest R. Kroeger, Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, Horatio William Parker, Hugo Rein- 
hold, Joseph Rheinberger, James H. 
Rogers, Emil Sauer, Ludwig Schytte, 
Templeton Strong, and Paolo Tosti. 

Letters and correspondence of Arnold 
Schoenberg (1874-1951) may close this 
section of the report. In recent years the 
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Quarterly Journal has carried proud ac- 
counts of the accumulation of original 
sources for the study of Schoenberg’s life 
and career and theories of art and creation. 
A radical innovator and a bold thinker, 
he had a tremendous effect on music in this 
century; whether one follows him or op- 
poses him, his influence has been felt by 
every serious composer of this age, and 
there is no indication that it is lessening. 
Owing to the generosity of Mrs. Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall, of Mr. Schoenberg him- 
self, and of Mrs. Schoenberg, the Library 
has been able to assemble a unique collec- 
tion of his papers, musical and epistolary, 
and it misses no opportunity to augment 
this collection whenever it can. 

Last year we were able to acquire 10 let- 
ters which Schoenberg wrote to Joseph 
Malkin, director of the Malkin Conserva- 
tory in Boston. All of these letters are 
signed, two are autograph, and eight are 
typewritten. They were written in 1933 
and 1934, and are concerned with that very 
important period in the composer’s life that 
saw his permanent change of residence to 
the United States. Schoenberg was en- 
abled to come to this country by becoming 
for a short time a teacher at the Malkin 
school. These letters refer to the actual 
problems of taking such an important step, 
to his plans for teaching and lecturing, 
his departure for California, and his im- 
mediate enthusiasm for that State. 

From Mrs. Schoenberg, who has been 
most helpful in strengthening the collec- 
tion, came a correspondence book contain- 
ing copies (some are original drafts, some 
carbons) of 37 letters that her husband 
wrote between December 26, 1909, and 
October 31, 1911. There are also 36 sepa- 
rate and additional letters (handwritten 
and typed carbons) which Schoenberg 
wrote over a wide period of years, coming 
down as late as 1933. These are all im- 
portant letters, addressed to such promi- 
nent individuals as Wassily Kandinsky, 
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André Coeuroy, Paul Bekker, Alma Mah- 
ler, and Henri Hinrichsen, and to maga- 
zine editors and broadcasting stations. 
Schoenberg was forthright and unhesitat- 
ing in expressing his views, and these mes- 
sages—the originals being scattered as 
widely as their recipients—are character- 
istic examples of his utterances. This cor- 
respondence book and its total contents 
now become a treasured part of the Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Foundation Col- 
lection. 


Dramatic Scores 


One of the most complete segments of 
the Music Division’s holdings has long 
been the collection of full orchestra scores 
of operas, ballets, pantomimes, etc. A 
gratifyingly large number was received this 
past year, as the following list indicates, 
although none of them requires any special 
comment. 


Aubert, Louis Francois Marie (b. 1877) 
... Cinéma; ballet en un acte. Tableaux 
symphoniques: Douglas Fairbanks et Mary 
Pickford, Rudolph Valentino, Charlot et 
les nymphes hollywoodiennes, Walt Disney, 
Charlot amoureux, valse finale. .. . 

Paris: Durant & Cie [etc., etc., 1956] 
Borkovec, Pavel (b. 1894) 

...Krysa¥. Balet o dvou obrazech podle 
starosaské povésti. Der Rattenfanger. 
Ballett in zwei Bildern nach einer altsachs- 
ischen Sage. 

Praha: Stdtni Nakladatelstvi Krasné 
Literatury, Hudby a Uméni, 1954. (Com- 
posed 1939. 1st concert performance, Jan. 
15, 1941; 1st stage performance, Oct. 8, 
1942, in Prague) 

Borodin, Alexander Porfirevich 
1887) 

. Kniaz Igor; opera v chetyrekh 
deistviiakh s prologom. . Moskva: 
Gosudarstvennoe Muzykal’noe Izdatel’stvo, 
1954. (1st performance, Nov. 4, 1890, 
in St. Petersburg) 

Bowles, Paul Frederic (b. 1910) 

Yerma. Music by. . . [and] libretto 
adapted by Paul Bowles (from original 
Spanish version of the play “Yerma” by 
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Frederico Garcia Lorca). (Reproduction 
of ms. in at least 2 handwritings; deposited 
for copyright Oct. 24, 1956) 

Brant, Henry Dreyfuss (b. 1913) 

Paradise (The Grand Universal Circus) ; 
antiphonal theatre piece in eight scenes. 
Text [by] Patricia Brant . . . 1956. (Re- 
production of ms. in at least 2 hands; Ist 
performance, May 19, 1956, at Columbia 
University, New York) 

Kyenek, Ernst (b. 1900) 

. . . Schwergewicht, oder Die Ehre der 
Nation; burleske Operette in einem Akt, 
Guede é < « 

Wien, Leipzig: Universal-Edition, 1928. 
(1st performance, May 6, 1928, in Wies- 
baden) 

Graun, Carl Heinrich (1704-59) 

Coriolano ... (An 18th century ms., 
copyist unknown, of a three act opera com- 
posed in 1749; 1st performed, Dec. 3, 1749, 
in Berlin; on the contemporary binding 
is mounted this ms. note: ‘“‘Noten-Buch vor 
Johann Friedrich Rudolph Jungnickel il 
16mo April. Anno 1771.) 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-91) 

. . - Idomeneo, Ré di Creta, ossia Ilia ed 
Idamante; Opera seria in tre atti, KV 
366. ... Neu eingerichtet fiir die Salz- 
burger Festauffiihrungen 1956 von Bern- 
hard Paumgartner. 

Kassel und Basel: Barenreiter-Verlag, 
1955. (1st performance, Jan. 29, 1781, in 
Munich) 

Poulenc, Francis (b. 1899) 

Dialogues des Carmélites. Dialoghi delle 
Carmelitane . . . (1953-1955). 

Milano: G. Ricordi & C., 1957. 
Samuel-Rousseau, Marcel (b. 1882) 

Le Hulla; comédie musicale en 4 actes. 
Poéme de André Rivoire . 

Paris: Choudens, 1922. (The phrase 
“Comédie musicale” has been crossed out 
and replaced by “Conte lyrique oriental” ; 
this copy is the second proof, with the com- 
poser’s autograph corrections; Ist perform- 
ance, March 9, 1923, in Paris) 

Wagner, Richard (1813-83) 

Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg.. . 

London, Mainz [etc.] Schott [1868] (A 
first edition ; autographed presentation copy, 
as a Christmas present, from Franz Kneisel 
to Charles Martin Loeffler; 1st performance, 
June 21, 1868, in Munich) 





Weill, Kurt (1900-50) 

. . . Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Ma- 
hagonny; Oper in drei Akten. Text von 
Brecht .. . 

Wien, Leipzig: Universal-Edition, 1930. 
(Not a trade publication, but evidently a set 
of final proof sheets pasted back to back; 
lst performance, March 9, 1930, in Leip- 
zig; produced as a Singspiel in Baden- 
Baden, 1927) 


Weill, Kurt 

. . . Der Zar lasst sich photographieren ; 
Opera buffa in einem Akt von Georg 
Kaiser. Op. 21... 

Wien, Leipzig: Universal-Edition, 1928. 
(1st performance, Feb. 18, 1828, in Leipzig) 


Wuorinen, Charles 

Doctor Faustus Lights the Lights; a 
dance adaptation from Gertrude Stein’s 
work by Paul Sanasardo . . . (Reproduc- 
tion of ms., eopyright 1957) 
Zador, Eugen (i. e., Jené; b. 1895) 

. . . X-mal Rembrandt; Opernburleske 
in einem Akt von K. PAlffy-Waniek . . . 

Wien, Leipzig; Universal-Edition, 1929. 


Americana 


Musical Americana, Americana consist- 
ing of both music and literary documents, 
have always been highly prized by the Mu- 
sic Division. As long as it functions for 
the benefit of the entire nation, this con- 
dition will prevail. This is tantamount to 
saying that musical publications emanat- 
ing from the early years of our country or 
pertaining to the early years of our history 
are extremely important to acquire. Items 
falling into such a category, quite apart 
from their artistic interest, document the 
past and point toward the future (or less 
distant past) with a precision that is some- 
times startling. 

This year the holdings in the field of 
national music were strengthened with a 
publication of extraordinary significance, 
an edition hitherto wholly unknown of the 
song which eventually turned into our na- 
tional anthem, The Star-Spangled Banner. 
(See illustration.) The bibliographic entry 
for the new acquisition follows: 
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The Anacreontic Song, as Sung at the 
Crown & Anchor Tavern in the Strand. 
The Words by Ralph Tomlinson, Esqr. late 


President of that Society. Price 6d. 
London, Printed & Sold at A. Blands 

Music Warehouse, 23, Oxford Street 

[1792?] 
This entry comes from the caption-title 
on the second page; the first page is totally 
blank. The main presentation of the music 
is for piano, two hands, with interlinear 
text, but the refrain is printed in score for 
four voices, without accompaniment. The 
lower half of the third page carries the text 
of stanzas 2 to 6, and on page 4 are found 
two melodic versions, for the guitar and 
for the German flute. 

It is well known that our national an- 
them utilizes the same music as that of 
The Anacreontic Song, although the iden- 
tity of its composer has never been firmly 
established. As the direct antecedent of 
The Star-Spangled Banner, therefore, it 
commands the attention of all music-lovers 
and all students of our patriotic heritage. 
The edition mentioned above is not the 
earliest known, but its sudden and rather 
dramatic appearance may revise the dating 
of what is the earliest edition. It is known 
that the London publisher, Longman & 
Broderip, issued the first printing of this 
song, but the date has been accepted as 
probably 1779. Now that the Bland copy 
has come to light, and by virtue of the ad- 
dress and imprint of 1792(?), the Long- 
man-Broderip copy may possibly have ap- 
peared a year earlier than commonly sup- 
posed, or 1778(?). In some respects this 
is a minute detail, but any new information 
regarding our national anthem is vitally 
important. Consequently the receipt of 
this edition in itself makes the past fiscal 
year a memorable one. 

The following little booklet deserves 
mention even though it is the second of 
its kind to come to the Library: 
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Introductory Lessons, Practised by the 
Uranian Society, Held at Philadelphia for 
Promoting the Knowledge of Vocal Music. 
Jan. 1, 1785. 

The title page bears neither imprint nor 
publisher, but the booklet was probably 
compiled by Andrew Adgate, president of 
the Uranian Society, and issued the same 
year (1785). It is an exceedingly rare 
little volume; while the Library has two 
copies, the only other known copy reposes 
in the Newberry Library in Chicago. The 
donor of the copy just received is the 
Society for the Preservation and Encour- 
agement of Barber Shop Quartet Singing 
in America, Inc. 

It was our good fortune this year to ac- 
quire a bound volume of sheet music, 
various imprints, which some music-lover 
or -collector had arbitrarily assembled. 
Most of the contents were issued before 
1815, a very early date as far as American 
music publishing is concerned, and most 
Although 
many of the separate pieces are not in good 


were new to the collections. 


physical condition, their rarity and their 
relative antiquity make them prizes of the 
first water. A list of the publications new 
to the shelves follows: 


[Arnold, Samuel] (1740-1802) 

Fresh And Strong. A favorite Song. 

Philadelphia, Printed by G. E. Blake [ca. 
1804] (Caption-title; piano 2 hands with 
interlinear text; from Inkle and Yarico) 
Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) 

Poor Lima. A Favorite Ballad Com- 
posed by Atwood [sic] & Sung by Miss 
Broadhurst. 

[Philadelphia, Carr & Schetky, 180-?] 
(Caption-title; the two inside pages are 
marked 6 and 7; reprinted from The Musi- 
cal Journal for the Piano Forte, Vol. 1, No. 
3, 1800; piano 2 hands with interlinear 
text ) 

Bonie Doon. The words by Robert Burns. 

Philadelphia, Published by G. E. Blake 
[ca. 1810] (Caption-title; for 2 voices, 
piano acc.) 
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Braham, John (1777-1856) 
Down By Yon Bank. Sung by Mrs. 

Woodham in Thirty Thousand. The words 

by T. Dibdin. The Music by J. Braham. 
Philadelphia, Published by G. E. Blake 

[ca. 1806] (Caption-title; song, piano acc.) 

Braham, John 
The Love Letter. Composed and Sung 

by Braham in Family Quarrels. 
Philadelphia, Pub. by John Aitkin and 

Sold at his Musical Repository, North 2d. 

Street No. 76 [ca. 1810] (Caption-title; 

song, piano acc.) 

Dussek, Jan Ladislav (1760-1812) 
Turkish March [by] Dussek. 
Philadelphia, Published by G. E. Blake 

[ca. 1806] (Caption-title; piano solo) 

The Female Auctioneer. A favorite Song. 
Philadelphia, Printed by G. E. Blake 

[1804?] (Caption-title; piano 2 hands with 

interlinear text; melodic version for guitar 

or clarinet in 2nd page) 


Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 

A favorite Waltz. Composed by J. 
Haydn... 

Philadelphia, Printed & Sold by G. Wil- 
lig, No. 12 South 4th Street [180-?] (Cap- 
tion-title; piano solo) 

Hewitt James (1770-1827) 

The Wounded Hussar. Composed by 
Mr. Hewitt. 

Philadelphia, Published by G. E. Blake 
[ca. 1804] (Caption-title; piano 2 hands 
with interlinear text; melodic version for 
flute on 2nd page) 

[Hook, James] (1746-1827) 

Alone by the Light of the Moon. A much 
admired Song. 

Philadelphia, Published by G. E. Blake 
[ca. 1804] (Caption-title; piano 2 hands 
with interlinear text; melodic version for 
flute on 2nd page) 

Hook, James 

The sweet little Girl that I love. A 
favorite Song set to Music by Mr. James 
Hook. 

[n. pl., n. i., 180—?] (Caption-title; piano 
2 hands with interlinear text; this single 
page is numbered 48; probably a reprint by 
G. Graupner of William Norman’s The 
Musical Repertory, No. III, 1796-97) 
Hymn. Jesu Saviour of my Soul. 

[Philadelphia, G. E. Blake, ca. 1811] 
(Caption-title ; song, organ or harp acc.) 
Kelly, Michael (1762-1826) 


Tink a Tink. The Favorite Russian Air 
sung in Blue Beard. 

New York, Printed & Sold at J. Hewitt’s 
Musical Repository No. 59 Maiden Lane 
[180—?] (Caption-title; piano 2 hands with 
interlinear text with the refrain printed on 
3 staves) 


Kelly, Michael 

When Pensive I Thought On My Love. 
Sung in the Grand Dramatic Romance of 
Blue Beard. 

New York, Printed & Sold at J. Hewitt’s 
Musical Repository No. 59 Maiden Lane 
[180—?] (Caption-title; piano 2 hands with 
interlinear text; melodic version for flute on 
2nd page) 

Lhulier, John 

New Waltz [by] Lhulier. 

Philadelphia, Published by G. E. Blake 
[ca. 1806] (Caption-title; piano solo) 


Madan, Martin (1726-1790) 

Hymn. Before Jehovah’s awful throne. 
Composed by Dr. Madan. 

[Philadelphia, G. E. Blake, ca. 1811] 
(Caption-title; chorus and piano, printed 
on 3 staves) 


Monsigny, Pierre Alexandre (1729-1817) 

Overture to The Deserter. Arranged for 
the Piano Forte. 

[Philadelphia, G. E. Blake, 180?] (Cap- 
tion-title ) 

Nageli, Hans Georg (1773-1836) 

Life let us cherish. A Favorite Ballad. 
Composed by Mozart [!] Arranged also 
with Variations by the same Author. 

New York, Printed & Sold by J. & M. 
Paff, Broadway [ca. 1800] (Caption-title; 
page 1, piano 2 hands with interlinear text; 
pages 2-4, variations for piano solo; the 
variations probably composed by Johann 
Michael Lanz) 


Nicolai, Valentino (d. 1798-99?) 
A Sonata for the Piano-forte or Harpsi- 
chord. Composed by V. Niccolai [sic] 
Boston, Printed and sold by G. Graupner, 
at his Musical Academy No. 6 Franklin 
Street, Franklin Place [180—?] (In caption: 
Sonata IT) 


The Poor Little Child of a Tar. A Much 
Admired Song. 

Boston, Printed and sold by G. Graupner, 
at his Musical Academy No. 6 Franklin 
Street near Franklin Place, Also at J. 
Hewitt’s Musical Repository No. 59 Maiden 
Lane, New-York [1803?] (Caption-title; 
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piano 2 hands with interlinear text ; melodic 
version for guitar on 2nd page) 


The Portuguese Hymn On the Nativity. 
With an English translation. 
[Philadelphia, G. E. Blake, ca. 1811] 

(Caption-title; piano 2 hands with inter- 

linear text, the chorus printed on 3 staves; 

text in Latin and English; “The Sicilian 

Hymn,” printed on 3 staves and with Latin 

text only, on 2nd page) 


[Shield, William] (1748-1829) 

Shelty’s Song [From] Highland Reel. 

fn. pl, n. i, 180-?] (Caption-title; 
piano 2 hands with interlinear text) 
Stevenson, John Andrew (1761-1833) 

Love My Mary Dwells With Thee. 
Duett. The Music Selected from the An- 
cient Ballads. Arranged by Stevenson. 
The words by Moore. 

[Baltimore, J. Carr, 180—?] (Caption- 
title ; piano acc. ) 

In addition to these early publications 
and bibliographical rarities, one item was 
received which is extraordinary enough to 
elicit comment. It is a colorful, flam- 
boyant “Amusement Programme” printed 
for a day of summer concerts at Manhattan 
Beach. This day was Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 2, 1896, and it was set apart as 
“Sousa Day.” John Philip Sousa (1854— 
1932) conducted his famous band in the 
afternoon and evening, performing his own 
compositions only and presenting two of his 
inimitable marches, King Cotton and El 
Capitan. The appearance of the program 
seems to reflect the merry mood of the 
auditors, which was probably stimulated 
by the amazing variety of commodities ad- 
vertised in its pages. Among the wares 
that tempted the listeners were such things 
as whisky, folding beds, fish, cigars and 
cigarettes, meat, carriages, wines and cham- 
pagne, railroad-car couplers, vegetables, 
hardware, flags, bicycles, linseed oil, chew- 
ing gum, Hygeia water, linens, paints and 
varnishes, lumber, eggs, metallic work roof- 
ing, and so on. This program, interesting 
primarily for reminding us of a vanished 
but cheerful way of life, was presented by 
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the composer’s daughter, Mrs. Helen Sousa 
Abert. 


Miscellanea 


During the past year the Music Division 
received a number of items which, had any 
of them been present in sufficient quantity, 
would have merited a section unto them- 
selves. They may conveniently be grouped 
together in a miscellaneous category. 

For many years one of the leading au- 
thorities on organ construction and design 
was George Ashdown Audsley (1838- 
1925), a native of Scotland who came to 
the United States in 1892. His largest 
work, The Art of Organ-Building, ap- 
peared in 1905, but his own concepts 
changed with the times, and in 1925 he 
issued a smaller volume entitled The 
Temple of Tone. It was published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., then of New York but now 
of Glen Rock, N. J., and the publisher has 
presented the author’s original manuscript 
of the later book to the Library. Aside 
from the scholarly importance of the work, 
which is considerable, this manuscript is 
fascinating because of the exceptional 
handwriting at Audsley’s command. It 
is remarkably beautiful and consistent, per- 
fectly plain, vertical, and as legible as type- 
writing. The typesetter could have had 
no difficulty with this manuscript in print- 
ing the book. 

The earlier pages of this report told of 
holograph gifts from C. C. Birchard & Co., 
but no mention was made of other gifts 
from the same donor at the same time. 
Important and useful material would be 
overlooked if these were ignored; the fol- 
lowing list brings them to notice: 


Hadley, Henry Kimball (1871-1937) 
Belshazzar [for] chorus, soli, orch. Text 

by Louise Ayres Garnett. (Full score; re- 

production of composer’s holograph) 

Hill, Edward Burlingame (b. 1872) 
Symphony in B flat, Op. 34. (Full score; 

copyist’s ms. ) 
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Loeffler, Charles Martin (1861-1935) 

L’archet (The Bow), Op. 26. Legend 
for soprano solo, chorus of women, with 
viola d’amore and piano or orchestra. 
(Score for voices, viola d’amore and piano; 
copyist’s ms.; also separate parts for 
chorus and viola d’amore) 

Dansons la gigue! (Paul Verlaine) [Op. 
5, No. 2] [New York: G. Schirmer, 1904] 
(For solo voice, viola and piano; score) 

Hora mystica; symphony in one move- 
ment for grand orchestra and men’s voices. 
. . « Medfield, Mass., summer A. D. 1915. 
(Full score; copyist’s ms., with the title- 
page and a note on the verso in com- 
poser’s autograph; also 4 copies of a pri- 
vately printed piano-vocal score for chorus 
rehearsal, and typewritten corrections for 
the instrumentalists ) 

The Passion of Hilarion; opera in one 
act and two tableaux, after a play by Wil- 
liam Sharp. 

[Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1936] 
(Full score; facsimile of the composer’s 
holograph, one of a limited edition of 25 
copies; also a typewritten copy of the 
libretto) 

Priére. (For women’s voices, piano acc.; 
copyist’s ms. ) 

Ton souvenir est comme un livre bien 
aimé. (Song, piano acc.; copyist’s ms.; 
French text only, in the composer’s auto- 
graph) 

Vieille chanson d’amour (XV siécle) 
(Song, piano acc.; copyist’s ms.; Title and 
French text in the composer’s autograph, 
English text in a different hand) 

Roussel, Albert (1869-1929) 

Psaume 80, Op. 37. (For tenor solo, 
chorus and orchestra; full score; repro- 
duction of composer’s holograph; English 
text only; also 2 sheets of errata in com- 
poser’s autograph) 

Eightieth Psalm, Op. 37. (Full score; 
copyist’s ms. ) 


A regret was expressed earlier in these 
pages about the lack of early books about 
music, but a slight compensation is felt in 
the acquisition of two early music imprints, 
both from the first half of the eighteenth 
century. One is pedagogical in nature, 
either for teachers or for students trying 


to learn an instrument without the aid of 
a preceptor, the other for musically in- 
clined persons needing assistance in play- 
ing for church services. Both are welcome 
additions to the collection of material 
printed before 1800: 


The Newest Method for Learners on the 
German Flute as Improv’d by the Greatest 
Masters of the Age. With a Collection of 
the Finest Minuets, Rigadoons, and Opera 
Airs extant. 

London: Engraved, Printed and Sold at 
the Printing-Office in Bow Church-Yard, 
where Books of Instructions for any Single 
Instrument may be had, Price 1s. 6d. [1731] 
(With 36 pages of music, melodies only) 
Blankenburg, Quirinus Gerbrandt (1654- 

ca. 1740) 

. . . Clavecimbel en Orgel-boek der 
gereformeerde Psalmen en Kerkzangen, met 
dezelfde Noten die de Gemeinte zingt, tot 
vloeyende maatzangen, gemaakt, In Styl en 
Hoogte bepaald, met Cierraden verzien en 
met Kunst verrykt. Dezen tweeden Druk 
vermeerdet met een Instructie of Onderwy- 
singe tot de Psalmen, Regelen tot de Com- 
positie van de Bas, Alphabet voor de 
Blinden, en volkomen van Drukfouten 
gezuyvert. Door Quirinus van Blanken- 
burg. 

In ’sGravenhage, By Laurens Berkoske, 
Boekverkoper, 1745. (With Dutch and 
French text; music for harpsichord or 
organ, to accompany hymns) 


Another gift of a complete manuscript of 
a book (in this case a typescript) came 
from the Harvard University Press. The 
volume in question is Music of the Western 
Nations by Hugo Leichtentritt (1874- 
1951), published by this press in 1956. 
The author died before the book was is- 
sued, and the text was edited and amplified 
by the well known scholar, Nicholas 
Slonimsky. It is a pleasure to record that 
both the original and the edited scripts 
have been received. 

Albert Sprague Coolidge, eminent scien- 
tist and son of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, continued to present to the 
Library the sequentially appearing volumes 
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of the collected works of Antonio Vivaldi 
(ca. 1675-1741). These are being issued 
by Ricordi in Milan, under the general 
editorship of Gian Francesco Malipiero. 
This past year the gift consisted of volumes 
226 to 250, as well as the “Indice tematico 
di 200 opere strumentali—la serie: dal 
tomo lo al 200° elencati per tonalita.” 

In the statistical table near the begin- 
ning of this report more than 3,500 sound 
recordings were noted. Most of these were 
acquired by gift, and it is a pleasure to 
acknowledge indebtedness to the following 
manufacturers who evinced their gener- 
osity and interest: 


Accent Records (Hollywood) 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc. (New York) 

Arizona Recording Productions (Phoenix) 

Audio Book Co. (St. Joseph, Mich.) 

Bornand Music Box Co. (Pelham, N. Y.) 

Caedmon Publishers (New York) 

Capitol Records, Inc. (Hollywood) 

Colosseum Records, Inc. (Norwalk, Conn. ) 

Columbia Recording Corp. (Bridgeport, 
Conn.) 

Composers Recordings, Inc. (New York) 

Cook Laboratories, Inc., (Stamford, Conn. ) 

Dot Records, Inc. (Gallatin, Tenn.) 

Decca Records, Inc. (New York) 

Enrichment Materials, Inc. (New York) 

Experiences Anonymes (New York) 

Electric & Musical Industries (U. S.), Ltd. 
(New York) 

Holiday Record Co. (New York) 

International Record Collectors’ Club 
(Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Lexington Records, Inc. (New York) 

Lion Music Publishing Co. (Houston) 

London Gramophone Corp. (New York) 

M-G-M (New York) 

Music Treasures of the World (New York) 

Newbery Award Records (New York) 

Norwegian National Travel Office (New 
York) 


Radio Corporation of America (New York) 

Riverside Records (New York) 

Stinson Record Distributors (New York) 

Thomas Tenney Records (Berkeley, Calif. ) 

Vanguard Recording Society (New York) 

Verve Records, Inc. (formerly Jazz at the 
Philharmonic, Beverly Hills, Calif.) 


Vox Productions (New York) 

Clark Weaver (Gainesville, Fla.) 

Young Musicians Record Library (Forest 

Hills, N. Y. 
Zodiac Recording Co., Inc. (New York) 
Reference to recorded music would not 

be complete without a brief mention of ma- 
terials added to the collections of folk and 
primitive music or of regional documenta- 
tion captured in oral form. The additions 
to the Archive of Folk Song during the 
year included material from the following 
areas: New England, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, American Indian territory (Black- 
foot and Hopi), Thailand, and Japan. 
Among the persons helping to acquire this 
vastly scattered and widely varied—yet es- 
sentially significant—material were: the 
Honorable Brooks Hays, Paul Clayton, Ross 
Lee Finney, Tom Dillon, Frank Hoffman, 
Sidney Robertson Cowell, Kamol Kedusiri, 
Eta Harich-Sch.eider, Helen Roberts and 
Frances Densmore. 


This report may not end without a 
broader acknowledgment than the fore- 
going pages can specify. The were more 
gifts and more donors than have been men- 
tioned here. A complete list of names and 
of titles would extend the report not be- 
yond reasonable limits, but quite beyond 
practicable limits. The generosity of all 
of the Music Division’s friends, their ad- 
vice, their suggestions, sometimes their 
criticism and their compliments, help in 
the prosecution of daily operations, and 
the absence of a particular individual (or 
his contribution) in this report does not 
indicate a lack of appreciation or grati- 
tude. The nameless benefactors are as 
helpful as the named—both together are 
responsible for the satisfaction that a report 
like this can engender. 

Epwarp N. WATERS 
Assistant Chief, Music Division 
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HE HOLDINGS of the Prints and 
Photographs Division have been en- 
riched during the year by numer- 
ous gifts, purchases, and copyright deposits, 
and by some exchanges of duplicate mate- 
rial. Noteworthy additions were made to 
the collections of : fine and historical prints ; 
nineteenth-century lithographs published 
by Currier and Ives and other firms; origi- 
nal cartoons, both political and social; por- 
traits; and documentary photographs. The 
division’s files of pictorial material relating 
to the Civil War, already outstanding, were 
further enhanced by several items of no 
small significance. 

From the point of view of pictorial docu- 
mentation, the greatest variety of subject 
matter is to be found among the newly 
acquired photographs, which range in date 
from the Civil War to the present day. 
They include, for example, a tintype of a 
Union soldier; an album of 89 scenes along 
the Manila-Dagupan Railroad taken be- 
tween 1892 and 1899; views of Nicaragua 
snapped by a Marine in 1927; an album 
commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and 494 photographs exhibited 
by the White House News Photographers 
Association in its i4th show. Two 
other examples of pictorial documentation 
are noteworthy. An album of small but 
good snapshots of the people of Kelantan, 
one of the States of Malaya, engaged in 
farming and various native industries, was 
the gift of the Honorable Nik Hassan Bin 
Haji Nik Yahya of the Kota Bharu legisla- 
ture. Family photograph albums of a by- 


Prints and Photographs 


gone era are often of great interest, and a 
group of unusually good ones was the gift 
of Mrs. James Creese of Ardmore, Pa. 
Taken between 1884 and 1891 by an ama- 
teur photographer of no mean ability, the 
photographs record camping parties, pic- 
nics, and various other activities at Mt. 
Kineo on Moosehead Lake, Maine, in the 
Catskills, in Florida, and at other vacation 
resorts. There are also many interesting 
scenes of life among the native population 
of some of the places, as well as portraits 
of friends of the photographer. Inter- 
spersed are several views of streets in Phila- 
delphia, and interiors of the family home. 


Pennell Collection 


The year 1957 commemorates the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Joseph 
Pennell, etcher, lithographer, illustrator, 
author, and benefactor of the fine print 
collection of the Library of Congress. It 
also marks the completion of two decades 
of purchasing modern fine prints with the 
funds bequeathed by Mr. Pennell for this 
purpose. During the 20 years that have 
passed since the settlement of Pennell’s es- 
tate—upon the death of Mrs. Pennell who 
held a life interest in it—the Pennell Fund 
Committee has selected over 5,000 prints 
for addition to the Joseph and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell Collection. 

At the three meetings of the committee 
held at the Library during the past year, 
562 prints were selected from groups that 
had been submitted by dealers and artists. 
At the May meeting, during which the 
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committee scrutinized all of the entries sub- 


including those rejected by the Jury of Ad- 
mission as well as those accepted, 35 were 
chosen for the collection. 

The list of artists whose work was ac- 
quired during the year follows: 


Artists of the United States 
Barnet, Will 
Baskin, Leonard 
Bengtz, Ture 
Bowman, Dorothy 
Bradford, Howard 
Bunker, George 
Burkert, Robert R. 
Canade, Vincent 
Casarella, Edmond 
Coleman, John E. 
Crist, Noche 
Davis, Stuart 
Day, Worden 
De Ferrante, Mario 
Dickerson, Edward 
Drewes, Werner 
Dwight, Mabel 
Edmondson, Leonard 
Feigin, Dorothy Lubell 
Feininger, Lyonel 
Feldman, Walter 
Florsheim, Richard A. 
Frasconi, Antonio 
Ganso, Emil 
Gaug, Margaret Ann 
Glines, David E. 
Hartley, Marsden 
Haworth, Miriam 
Hechenbleikner, Louis 
Higgins, Eugene 
Hodgell, Robert O. 
Jackson, Billy Morrow 
Jelinek, Hans 
Johnston, Ynez 
Jones, John Paul 
Kirsten, Richard 
Kloss, Gene 
Kohn, Misch 
Landau, Jacob 
Lasansky, Mauricio 
MacDonald, Frances 
MacLeod, Alexander Samuel 
Marsh, Reginald 
Mecikalski, Eugene V. 
Moy, Seong 
Nesbitt, Lowell B. 
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mitted to the Fifteenth National Exhibition, 


Page, John Henry, Jr. 

Penkoff, Ronald Peter 

Perlmutter, Jack 

Peterdi, Gabor 

Pozzatti, Rudy O. 

Quest, Charles F. 

Rosin, Sandra 

Ryan, Anne 

Schrag, Karl 

Seidler, Doris 

Sullivan, James Ralph 

Takal, Peter 

Taylor, Prentiss 

Unwin, Nora S. 

Viesulas, Romas 

Walker, Clay E. 

Weddige, Emil 

Wengenroth, Stow 

Artists of Other Nationalities 

British: 

Gross, Anthony 

Hayter, Stanley William 

Moore, Henry 

Sutherland, Graham 
French: 

Bardone, Guy 

Buffet, Bernard 

Ciry, Michel 

Clavé, Antoni 

Dubuffet, Jean 

Friedlaender, Johnny 

Léger, Fernand 

Lur¢cat, Jean 

Manessier, Alfred 

Richier, Germaine 
German: 

Barlach, Ernst 

Baumeister, Willi 

Beckmann, Max 

Campendonck, Heinrich 

Caspar, Karl 

Corinth, Lovis 

Furst, Hans 

Gangolf, Paul 

Hartung, Hans 

Heckel, Erich 

Kirchner, Ernst Ludwig 

Kollwitz, Kathe 

Kubin, Alfred 

Marc, Franz 

Marcks, Gerhard 

Meistermann, Georg 

Nolde, Emil 

Orlik, Emil 

Pechstein, Max 


Oliveira, Nathan Joseph 
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Rohlfs, Christian 
Schmidt-Rottluff, Karl 
Slevogt, Max 
Springer, Ferdinand 
Unold, Max 
Winter, Fritz 

Italian: 

Campigli, Massimo 
Chirico, Giorgio de 
Fazzini, Pericle 
Music, Antonio 

Japanese: 

Hamaguchi, Y6z6 
Minami, Keiko 

Russian: 

Chagall, Marc 
Zadkine, Ossip 

Spanish: 

Picasso, Pablo 

Swiss: 

Erni, Hans 

Although the majority of the names 
listed are known to readers who are in- 
terested in contemporary graphic arts, they 
will find several newcomers, some of whom 
exhibited in the Pennell show for the first 
time. 

Among the year’s acquisitions of work by 
American artists are large collections by 
two outstanding American printmakers. 
The 77 etchings, engravings, and litho- 
eraphs by the late Reginald Marsh (1898- 
1954) express, as Isabel Bishop so aptly 
wrote in her introduction to the catalog by 
Norman Sasowsky, Reginald Marsh (New 
York, 1956), “his passionate exploration 
of lively, disorderly, heterogeneous and in- 
congruous aspects of American life.” With 
the exception of some of the early litho- 
graphs which were done in Paris, the ma- 
jority of the prints portray life on the 
streets, in the subway, and in the burlesque 
shows of New York. 

With the purchase of 212 etchings, the 
Library now has a complete collection to 
date of the graphic oeuvre of one of the 
great American etchers of our time, Eugene 
Higgins, who is well-known for his sympa- 
thetic portrayal of life among the toilers 
of the world, the poor, and the under- 


privileged. His deep understanding of the 
feelings and emotions which are basic to all 
mankind has found complete expression in 
the etching medium. 

Among the European prints purchased 
for the Pennell Collection there are ex- 
amples of the work of some of the artists 
who are active in Paris at the present time: 
Antoni Clavé, Jean Dubuffet, Alfred 
Manessier, Germaine Richier, the German- 
born Johnny Friedlaender, and the Jap- 
anese couple, Keiko Minami and Y6z6 
Hamaguchi. 

The holdings of the graphic work of the 
German expressionist artists were strength- 
ened this year by the addition of several 
not previously represented, Paul Gangolf, 
Heinrich Campendonck, Gerhard Marcks, 
and Christian Rohlfs. A group of these 
prints came from the portfolio published 
as a tribute to the German poet and literary 
critic, Arno Holz, by his many artist friends. 

The Shakespeare-Visionen, a portfolio 
of 32 original etchings, lithographs, and 
woodcuts by well-known German artists of 
the period, which was published in 1918 
by the Marées-Gesellschaft in an edition 
of 150 numbered copies, was also purchased 
for the collection. 


Gifts and Exchanges 


The print collection was increased by 
several gifts. The Society of Washington 
Printmakers presented Mauricio Lasan- 
sky’s handsome intaglio print, Espaia, pur- 
chased by the society from its annual 
exhibition. Owl in Flight, a color wood- 
cut by Alan W. Seaby, was the gift of Mr. 
E. F. Miller of Spencerville, Ohio. From 
Miss Zoe Glavanis, a young Greek print- 
maker of Athens, were received five 
woodcuts. 

Through an exchange of duplicate prints 
from the collection, the Library acquired 
11 etchings by John Gadsby Chapman 
(1808-1889) , an American landscape, his- 
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torical, and portrait painter who was widely 
known in his day. Chapman, who was 
born in Alexandria, Va., studied for a short 
time at the Pennsylvania Academy, and 
later in Rome and Florence. On his return 
to this country he divided his time between 
New York and Washington, where he en- 
joyed great success both for his portraits 
and historical paintings, and for his illus- 
trations. He is chiefly remembered today 
for his Baptism of Pocohontas, which hangs 
in the Rotunda of the United States 
Capitol. 

Chapman went to Italy in 1848 and 
spent the rest of his life there, with the 
exception of occasional visits to America. 
The etchings—signed proofs for the most 
part—of scenes in the Roman Campagna 
and other parts of Italy, have a delicate 
charm despite the tightness and precision of 
the ruled lines which suggest engraving 
rather than etching. Executed probably 
between 1852 and 1871 (two are dated), 
they have a definite place in the history of 
American etching, for Chapman was one 
of the first American artists to become in- 
terested in the medium which until the 
1870's, had been used primarily as an 
auxiliary to engraving. To the later edi- 
tions of his American Drawing Book, 
originally published in 1847, Chapman 
added a chapter on etching and engraving. 


Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Collection 


Although the Hubbard Fund has been 
used recently for the purchase of prints 
which are primarily of American historical 
interest, the collection in fact covers the 
entire history of printmaking. Two fine 
examples were acquired of the work of an 
early master hitherto not represented, Jean 
Duvet, the earliest French copperplate en- 
graver known by name. According to all 
accounts, little is recorded about his life 
other than that he was born in 1485, prob- 
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ably at Langres, was a goldsmith by pro- 
fession who had earned the title “orfévre 
du Roi” under Kings Frangois I and Henri 
II, and that he was still living in 1561 
when his L’Apocalypse figurée was pub- 
lished. 

Duvet’s engravings, numbering 79 in 
all, were held in small regard by writers 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. (See the list compiled by A. E. 
Popham from the catalogs of Robert- 
Dumesnil (Le Peintre-graveur frangaise), 
Passavant (Le Peintre-Graveur), and E. 
de la Boullaye (Etude sur la vie et les 
oeuvres de Jean Duvet, Paris, 1876).) In 
his article, which appeared in the July 
1921 issue of the Print Collector's Quart- 
erly, Popham wrote: 

Duvet was “Gothic” in spirit, in an age 
which had learnt better; technically im- 
perfect at a time when Diirer and Marc- 
antonio had shown what engravings 
should be; but later writers might have 


given him credit for an inspiration and an 
outlook which are startlingly original. 


He went on to say: 


The striking thing about his work is its 
unlikeness to that of his contemporaries 
and its complete aloofness and independ- 
ence... It goes back to an age of sim- 
ple and fervid religious belief, to the age of 
Giotto, and looks forward to a single per- 
sonality, that of William Blake. 


The engravings acquired by the Library 
are Moses Surrounded by the Patriarchs 
(Robert-Dumesnil, 2), showing Moses re- 
ceiving from God the tablet of the law, and 
The Winepress of the Wrath of God 
(R.-D., 41), the latter from the Apocalypse 
series, which is best described by verses 14, 
19, and 20 from the fourteenth chapter of 
Revelation, which it illustrates: 

And I looked, and behold a white cloud 
and upon the cloud one sat like unto the 
Son of man, having on his head a golden 
crown and in his hand a sharp sickle . . 
And the angel thrust in his sickle into the 


earth, and gathered the vine of the earth 
and cast it into the great winepress of the 
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wrath of God. And the winepress was 
trodden without the city, and blood came 
out of the winepress, even unto the horse 
bridles, by the space of a thousand and six 
hundred furlongs. 


The historical prints added to the collec- 
tion include the engraving by G. S. and 
J. G. Facius of Benjamin West’s portrait 
of his family, which was published by the 
prolific John Boydell in London in 1779. 
This interesting and rather unusually 
grouped family portrait shows the artist’s 
beautiful wife holding her infant, while 
the older son leans against the arm of her 
chair. Facing her, seated side-by-side, are 
West’s father and his half-brother Thomas. 
The artist himself stands behind them at 
the far right, palette in hand. When West 
went to Italy in 1760 he left behind a young 
lady whose well-to-do brother had forbid- 
den her to marry the struggling young art- 
ist. Five years later, when his success in 
London (whence he went from Italy) was 
assured, he wrote to Elizabeth Shewell and 
asked her to come to London to marry him. 
Again her brother refused to give his con- 
sent, but this time, with the aid of three 
friends of West, she escaped from her 
brother’s house and was rushed to a vessel 
ready to sail for England, on which the 
artist’s father John West was waiting to 
accompany her. The young couple was 
married on September 2, 1765. The story 
is told by Henry E. Jackson in his mono- 
graph, Benjamin West, His Life and Work 
(Philadelphia, 1900) , who also relates that, 
upon their arrival, John West met his son 
Thomas, then 40 years old, for the first 
time. 

Also of historical interest is an allegori- 
cal print entitled America, engraved by 
Joseph Strutt after a painting by Robert 
Edge Pine. According to the very illumi- 
nating article by Charles Henry Hart on 
Pine’s painting entitled “The Congress 
Voting Independence,” which appeared in 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 


Biography for January 1905, the artist, who 
had achieved recognition in London for 
his historical pictures and portraits, came 
to the United States in 1784. He had 
previously written to his friend Samuel 
Vaughan in Philadelphia asking his “opin- 
ion of the present state of the country, with 
respect to the disposition and ability of 
its inhabitants for giving encouragement 
to Painting, either at Portraits or in per- 
petuating to Posterity the many glorious 
Acts which honour the name of an Ameri- 
can,” and giving as his reason for wanting 
to go to America: “I think I could pass 
the latter part of my life happier in a 
Country where the noblest Principles have 
been defended and establish’d, than with 
the People who have endeavored to subdue 
them.” 

America, which Pine painted in 1778 
and brought with him from London, was 
exhibited along with 26 other pictures by 
him in December 1784 in the Congress 
Chamber of the Philadelphia State House, 
where the artist had been given the use of 
a “commodious apartment” for the pur- 
pose of painting the “most illustrious scenes 
in the late revolution.” Listed as No. 1 in 
the catalog published at the time, it was 
described as an “Allegorical Piece, repre- 
senting America,” which, “after having 
suffered the several evils of the late Ameri- 
can War, is lamenting the deaths of those 
brave officers who fell in the glorious cause 
of Freedom.” 

The engraving by Strutt, published Oc- 
tober 6, 1781, and dedicated “To Those, 
who wish to Sheathe the Desolating Sword 
of War... And to Restore the Blessings of 
Peace and Amity, to a divided People,” 
shows America in tears kneeling before an 
obelisk on which appear the names of War- 
ren, Montgomery, Wooster, and Mercer. 
To the left can be seen the ruins of war, ex- 
emplified by buildings in flames, and the 
debris from wrecked ships washed up on 
the shore. From the dark clouds the fig- 
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ure of Peace emerges holding out a palm 
branch. To the right stand the figure of a 
man, representing Heroic Virtue, and fe- 
male figures whose attributes identify them 
as Concord, Industry, and Plenty, the lat- 
ter followed by her attendants who form a 
group expressive of Population and Ships, 
denoting the happy return of a peaceful 
Commerce. This explanation is said to 
have come from the original text accom- 
panying Amos Doolittle’s copy of the en- 
graving, which is also in the collections. 
Strutt’s original copper plate was men- 
tioned in the inventory of Pine’s estate 
made after his death in 1788. It is diffi- 
cult to tell even by comparing the two en- 
gravings whether or not Doolittle copied 
Strutt; there is a possibility that he ac- 
quired the plate after 1788 and reworked it, 
substituting the signature “A Doolittle 
sculp. Newhaven” and changing the dedi- 
cation to read “To Perpetuate to Posterity 
the Memory of those Patriotic Heroes, who 
Fought, Bled & Died in Establishing Peace, 
Liberty & Tranquility to their Country.” 

Two new acquisitions illustrate events of 
the American Revolution. The Battle of 
Lexington, which shows the citizens leav- 
ing their homes and firing upon the ap- 
proaching British troops, was engraved in 
1798 by Cornelius Tiebout (ca. 1773-1832) 
after a drawing by Elkanah Tisdale (1771- 
after 1834). Tiebout, claimed by David 
McNeely Stauffer to have the distinction 
of being the first American-born profes- 
sional engraver to produce really meritori- 
ous work, went to London in 1793 and 
studied there for three years under James 
Heath. 
signer, and engraver, is perhaps best known 
for his illustrations to John Trumbull’s 
burlesque on the Loyalists, M’Fingal, pub- 
lished in 1795. Although The Battle of 
Lexington was executed 23 years after the 
battle by men who were too young to have 
been present, and though it is doubtless a 
romanticized version of the event, never- 


Tisdale, a miniature painter, de- 
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theless the paucity of pictorial records of 
these stirring episodes in our history lends 
value to this print, so nearly contempo- 
raneous and drawn when eyewitnesses were 
still living to describe the first battle in the 
struggle for independence. 

Our other Revolutionary subject, Lieu- 
tenant Moody, drawn and engraved by 
Robert Pollard, aquatint by Francis Jukes, 
and published in London in 1785, depicts 
an event in the fascinating career of a 
New Jersey farmer who, remaining 
loyal to the king, became one of the 
most effective of the partisan leaders. 
The vivid account of his adventures, 
Narrative of the Exertions and sufferings 
of Lieut. James Moody, in the Cause 
of Government Since the Year 1776. 
Written by Himself (London, 1783), must 
have appealed to Pollard, who had estab- 
lished himself as an engraver and print- 
seller in Spa Fields in London in 1782. It 
led him to illustrate the episode in which 
Moody, with a party of six men, beset a gaol 
in Sussex County, N. J., and rescued a 
British soldier of General Burgoyne’s army 
who had been sentenced to die for an of- 
fense of which he was not guilty. The 
print shows the moment when the chains 
are being removed from the soldier by 
Moody and his men. 

Apparently this rather handsome en- 
graving was done as a companion piece to 
Lady Harriet Ackland, which Pollard had 
published a few months previously. This 
print, also in the collections, illustrates an- 
other act of heroism from the British point 
of view. It is interesting to speculate 
whether Pollard planned a series of such 
subjects, and, if so, whether their lack of 
popular appeal caused him to abandon his 
project. 


Civil War Collections 


The approach of the centennial of the 
Civil War is focusing more and more at- 
tention on the Library’s collection of pic- 
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torial material relating toit. The extensive 
holdings of photographs by Mathew Brady, 
George Barnard, and others, 300 original 
drawings made on the battlefields and in 
the camps by Edwin Forbes, staff artist for 
Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly Newspaper, and 
over 2,000 drawings by Alfred R. Waud 
and William Waud, field artists for Harp- 
er’s Weekly, not to mention the numerous 
lithographs published between 1861 and 
1865, comprise a collection which is un- 
excelled; and its importance to students, 
authors, and publishers cannot be over- 
estimated. 

During the Civil War period the litho- 
graphic publishers were in the heyday of 
their prosperity, and many of them were 
quick to take advantage of the public’s 
desire for pictures of the battles, the en- 
campments, the naval engagements, and 
the persons who were conducting the war 
and making headlines in the newspapers. 
Among these publishers was the Cincin- 
nati firm of Ehrgott, Forbriger & Com- 
pany, founded in 1858. This year the 
Library was fortunate in acquiring, bound 
in an album, 35 lithographed portraits 
which appear to have been published by 
the firm, although only 17 of them bear 
the imprint. These lithographs are be- 
lieved to be of considerable rarity. They 
were, apparently, unknown to Harry T. 
Peters, for they are not mentioned in his 
America on Stone (New York, 1931). 
None of them was to be found previously 
in the Library’s extensive lithograph col- 
lection, although it possesses numerous 
others issued by the same firm, among 
which are 10 of the war scenes drawn by 
J. Nap Roester, Corporal of the Color 
Guard, Company G, 47th Regiment Ohio 
Volunteers, and three of the drawings by 
A. E. Mathews of the 3ist Regiment Ohio 
Volunteers. 

In addition to the portraits of prominent 
military and naval leaders, the group in- 
cludes lithographs of Lincoln and four of 


his ardent supporters: Salmon P. Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew John- 
son, Military Governor of Tennessee, and 
Governors Oliver P. Morton of Indiana 
and David Tod of Ohio. In each of the 
five portraits the identical figure and back- 
ground were used; only the heads distin- 
guish the sitter. The identical device is 
used in the case of the generals, where the 
same figures and horses are used for as 
many as six persons. Each of the naval 
officers is shown on the deck of a ship, and 
here the artist has shown more imagina- 
tion, for the same ship is repeated only 
once. Whether this expedient was in the 
interest of speed or economy, we are at a 
loss to explain. 

During the war both Harper’s Weekly 
and Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
announced to their readers that they would 
welcome drawings made by members of 
the forces; consequently, in addition to the 
work of their staff artists, many a scene 
recorded by a soldier’s pencil was pub- 
lished. Such a drawing captioned “The 
encampment of the First Connecticut 
Volunteers at Roach’s Spring, Va.” was 
acquired for the collections. The wood- 
cut of the drawing was used to illustrate 
an article which appeared in the July 6, 
1861, issue of Harper's Weekly. 

Another Civil War item, the gift of Her- 
man H. Diers of Washington, D. C., is an 
original wash drawing of the attack on 
Fredericksburg in December 1862, by 
Alonzo Chappel, an illustration for the 
third volume of Evert A. Duyckinck’s Na- 
tional History of the War for the Union 
(New York, 1865). The scene portrayed 
is the dramatic moment when the pontoon 
boats carrying Union troops across the 
Rappahannock are landing and, as de- 
scribed on page 6 in Duyckinck’s book, 


With incredible rapidity the Michigan 
and Massachusetts boys sweep up the hill, 
making a rush for the lurking-places oc- 
cupied by the rebels... . 
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The artist also shows the engineers putting 
in place the last sections of the pontoon 
bridge. 

Alonzo Chappel (1828-87), a prolific 
painter of portraits and historical pictures, 
was for many years associated with the firm 
of Johnson, Fry & Company, which spe- 
cialized in handsomely illustrated works 
often issued in parts and sold by subscrip- 
tion. Among the publications which 
Chappel illustrated alone or in collabora- 
tion with other artists were John Fred- 
erick Schroeder’s Life and Times of Wash- 
ington (1857-61), Henry B. Dawson’s Bat- 
tles of the United States, by Sea and Land 
(1858), Jesse Ames Spencer’s History of 
the United States (1858), and Evert A. 
Duyckinck’s National Portrait Gallery of 
Eminent Americans (1862). His work is 
known principally through engraved re- 
productions, which may account for the 
lack of importance that has long been at- 
tached to it, and the fact that his name 
rarely appears in biographical dictionaries 
or works devoted to American artists. Mr. 
Diers, the donor of our drawing which 
reveals an artist of considerable ability, has 
been interested in Chappel’s work for some 
time and has discovered the present loca- 
tion of over 60 of his original paintings and 
drawings. 


Political Cartoons 


We have frequently mentioned in these 
pages the Library’s extensive holdings of 
American political and social cartoons, 
which include not only nineteenth-century 
engravings and lithographs, but also the 
original drawings for many of the cartoons 
published in newspapers and periodicals. 
The collection continues to grow, and this 
year was increased by 108 original draw- 
ings by Homer C. Davenport, Charles L. 
Bartholomew, and Art Wood. 

Mrs. W. Robinson Brown of Dublin, 
N. H., was the generous donor of 50 of 
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the 81 drawings by Homer C. Davenport 
(1867-1912) which were acquired during 
the year. Davenport, who was born in 
Silverton, Ore., went to San Francisco in 
1892, where his talent soon found him a 
job on the San Francisco Examiner. It 
has been said that as an advocate of munic- 
ipal reform, he did for San Francisco 
what Thomas Nast did for New York dur- 
ing the Tweed scandals. 

In 1895 Davenport was taken to New 
York by William Randolph Hearst and, 
with the exception of a short period on the 
New York Evening Mail, he worked for 
the Hearst papers for the rest of his life. 
His cartoons in the New York Evening 
Journal brought him international fame, 
and he became one of the highest-paid 
editorial cartoonists in the profession. The 
influence of his cartoons on public opinion 
was so great that the attempt was made 
by New York State politicians to put 
through the legislature an anti-cartoon 
bill, “an act to restrain the unauthorized 
printing and publishing of portraits or al- 
leged portraits of individuals.” One of the 
cartoons, entitled “How the cat came 
back,” refers to this attempt, for it shows 
a dead cat, labeled “anti-cartoon bill,” 
hung over the side of a trash barrel, beside 
which stands Thomas C. Platt weeping 
into his handkerchief, and, pinned to the 
wall behind him, a cartoon of Boss Tweed, 
also in tears. The tall, lean figure of 
Davenport himself can be seen around 
the corner, laughing heartily. (See illus- 
tration. ) 

Among the subjects of the cartoons are 
Presidential campaigns, the building of the 
Panama Canal, the Spanish-American 
War, the trusts, free silver, anti-gambling 
crusades, and other issues of the day. The 
trusts are characterized by a brutish, giant 
figure which Davenport created. Another 
symbol for which he was famous was the 
checked suit, covered with dollar signs, 
of Mark Hanna, one of the dominating 
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artoon by Homer C. Da enport satirizing attempts by political Opponents to enact an anti-cartoon 


bill to stlence his criticism. 
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political figures of the period. Several 
cartoons relating to him are also in the 
collection. 

A few years ago, in order to bring the 
archives of American political cartoons up 
to date, a number of prominent cartoonists 
were invited to contribute characteristic 
examples of their work. The response was 
gratifying, and gifts continue to enrich the 
collection. This year Mr. Art Wood, edi- 
torial cartoonist of the Pittsburgh Press, 
presented 10 drawings made in 1955 while 
he was on the staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader. 


Portraits 


The Library’s unusually large and com- 
prehensive collection of portraits, which is 
composed of prints of all kinds, photo- 
graphs, and not a few original drawings 
and watercolors, was further enriched by 
some very worthwhile items. Mr. Louis 
Beyer of New York presented as a me- 
morial to his brother, the late Barnett J. 
Beyer, a crayon portrait of Alexander Pope 
drawn in sanguine by William Hoare 
(1707?-92). “Hoare of Bath,” as he was 
called, settied in Bath upon his return to 
England after nine years of study in Italy. 
Most of the eminent persons in England 
visited this celebrated health resort, and 
many of them sat to Hoare, who was the 
leading portrait painter until the arrival 
of Gainsborough. Being a man of 
scholarly tastes, Hoare enjoyed the per- 
sonal friendship of some of his distin- 
guished sitters. He was a frequent visitor 
at Prior Park, the country seat of the Bath 
philanthropist, Ralph Allen, where he met 
Pope. On the reverse of the drawing, 
which shows the poet in profile, someone 
has copied the following comment by 
Joseph Warton (1722-1800) : 


This is the only Portrait that was ever 
drawn of Mr. Pope at full length. It was 
done without his knowing it, as he was 
deeply engag’d in conversation with Mr. 





Allen in the Gallery at Prior Park, 
by Mr. Hoare, who sat at the other end 
of the Gallery—Pope wou’d never have 
forgiven the painter had he known it.—He 
was too sensible of the deformity of his 
person to allow the whole of it to be repre- 
sented. This drawing is therefore exceed- 
ingly valuable, as it is an Unique of this 
celebrated Poet. 

Joseph Wharton [sic] D. D. 


The drawing is accompanied by Pierre 
Condé’s engraving of it which was used as 
the frontispiece to Pope’s Works; with 
Notes and Illustrations by Joseph Warton 
and Others (London, 1797). A similar 
drawing is in the National Portrait Gallery 
in London. 

Suggestive of the portraits by Carlo Pel- 
legrini (“Ape”), and Leslie Ward (“Spy”) 
and others, which were published in the 
English periodical Vanity Fair over a pe- 
riod of many years, is a small group of 
watercolors by George Frederick Scotson- 
Clark (1872-1927), a British author, illus- 
trator, and art director who lived in this 
country for a number of years. The por- 
traits, which were reproduced in color in a 
newspaper as yet unidentified, caricature 
some of the persons who were well known 
during the early part of the present cen- 
tury. Among them are Hall Caine, the 
popular novelist; Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke, the art expert who was brought 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum to 
direct our own Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; William Travers Jerome, prominent 
lawyer and District Attorney for New York 
County from 1901 to 1909; and two of the 
notorious New York politicians of the day: 
Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tammany 
Hall from 1902 until his death in 1924, and 
Patrick Henry McCarren, State Senator 
from 1889 until 1909, of whom it has been 
said that few men were more bitterly at- 
tacked in the press by innuendo and cari- 
cature. These drawings were acquired in 
exchange for some duplicate prints from 
the collections. 
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Mrs. Lawrence Townsend of Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., and Pass-a-Grille Beach, Fla., 
presented a collection of 16 autographed 
photographs of members of some of the 
royal families of Europe, taken at the turn 
of the century. The photographs of King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra of 
Great Britain, King Haakon VII of Nor- 
way, Archduke Otto of Austria-Hungary, 
and others, were presented to Mrs. Town- 
send during the years when her late hus- 
band served as Secretary of the Legation in 
Vienna, and as United States Minister to 
Portugal and Belgium. Accompanying the 
gift was a crayon sketch of Mr. Townsend, 
drawn by his daughter, Miss Yvonne 
Townsend. 


Charles Fenderich 


During the past year great progress has 
been made in sorting old copyright de- 
posits and other materials which have long 
been in storage. Many fascinating discov- 
eries are being made, one of the most excit- 
ing of which is worthy of being noted 
as a real “acquisition.” It is a collection 
of 27 watercolors, drawings, sketches, and 
some early lithographs by Charles Fender- 
ich, whose portraits of American statesmen 
and prominent persons of the period be- 
tween 1837 and 1848 are well-known and 
are held in high esteem. Since the Li- 
brary’s holdings include a large number of 
these excellent portraits, Fenderich’s work 
is of special interest. The recent “find,” 
which reveals where the artist came from 
and traces his development, may prove to 


be the largest collection of his early work 


in existence. 

Relatively little information about Fen- 
derich (or “Carl Fendrich,” as he spelled 
his name before coming to the United 
States) is to be found in the few biographi- 
cal dictionaries of artists that include his 
name. In the Schweizer Kiinstlerarchiv 
at the Kunsthaus in Ziirich, his birthplace 
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is established as Lauterbach, but whether 
it was the town of that name in Germany 
or in Switzerland was left open to doubt. 
However, thanks to the good offices of 
Mr. James de T. Abajian, Librarian of 
the California Historical Society, the point 
has been settled in favor of Switzerland. 
Mr. Abajian referred us to Gold Rush; 
the Journals, Drawings, and Other Papers 
of J. Goldsborough Bruff (New York, 
1944). Fenderich was a member of the 
expedition headed by Bruff which set out 
for California in 1849, and various allu- 
sions to him in the journals confirm that 
he was of Swiss descent and was born in 
1806. 

There is no clue to the source of the 
collection, or even a suggestion of the date 
when it came to the Library. From the 
very nature of it, including as it does a 
few lithographs and drawings by former 
associates in Switzerland, the assumption 
is that it belonged originally to the artist 
himself. 

A youthful and somewhat clumsy crayon 
drawing of a helmeted officer clasping the 
hand of a dying soldier lying beside a can- 
non on the battlefield seems to be the earli- 
est of the various items. It is signed in 
the lower margin “Faendrich,” with an 
illegible notation with the number “22” 
which seems to be the date. A monogram 
composed of the letters C and F interlaced, 
with which he frequently signed his work, 
is in the body of the drawing. The year 
1823 is written in ink on the back of a 
lithographed head of a young Swiss 
woman, and the form of the artist’s signa- 
ture, “Fendrich fecit anno 8. 22”, sug- 
gests that this might be his first or an early 
attempt at lithography. 

By 1823 Carl Fendrich was drawing for 
the Ziirich publisher Karl Joseph Brodt- 
mann, an able draughtsman and lithogra- 
pher whose lithographic establishment was 
one of the first in Switzerland to produce 
work of artistic merit. From his presses 
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were issued many illustrated books. In 
1823 he published Johann Horner’s Bilder 
des grieschischen Alterthums; the collec- 
tion includes three lithographs entitled 
Assos, Tauromenium, and Akropolis zu 
Athen, each signed “Fendrich del.,” and 
presumably from this work. The following 
year Brodtmann published Heinrich R. 
Schinz’ Naturgeschichte und Abbildungen 
der Sdugethiere, of which a second en- 
larged edition was brought out in 1827. 
The title page indicates that the plates 
were drawn and lithographed by Brodt- 
mann himself, but among the group of 
loose plates from this publication which 
we have found, three are signed on the 
stone with Fendrich’s name or monogram. 
Evidently the plates in Schinz’ work which 
illustrate the different breeds of horses were 
also drawn by Fendrich, for among the 
Library’s holdings are 14 plates, which vary 
slightly from those in the volume and are 
signed on the stones with the artist’s name 
or monogram or both. It is probable that 
the same horses were used in another pub- 
lication, for the numbers on some of the 
plates also differ. 

In the print collection are also several 
lithographs by Brodtmann after drawings 
by Fendrich, among them a view of the 
slaughterhouse in Ziirich, Ansicht des 1824 
neu erbauten Schlachthauses in Ziirich 
(1824) ; two reproductions of paintings by 
Ludwig Vogel entitled Habitans du Lac de 
Wallenstadt (1824) and La Priére. Cos- 
tume du Canton de Berne; and portraits of 
Ludwig Adolphe Hess, Charles Nicolas, 
Baron de Fabvier, and Count Annibale 
Santorre de Santa Rosa. Hess was a 
promising young Swiss artist who died at 
the age of 26. Fabvier, a French aristo- 
crat, and Santorre de Santa Rosa, an Ital- 
ian patriot, both espoused the Greek cause 
of liberation and fought at the Battle of 
Navarino in 1825. Fabvier’s action con- 
tributed to the victory of Navarino, while 


Santorre, who had enlisted as a private, 
lost his life in this battle. 

A pencil sketch and three watercolors, 
all views of a river between high rocky 
banks, probably somewhere in Switzerland, 
are unsigned, and further research will be 
necessary to prove whether they are Fend- 
rich’s work. 

In 1830 and 1831 Fendrich seems to 
have been working in France, for we have 
several of his portraits lithographed by 
Gottfried Engelmann, Louis Bichebois, and 
Delaporte. A large portrait, Louis Phi- 
lippe I, Roi de France, is dated 1830, 
while another lithograph of the French 
king surrounded by the members of his 
family is dated 1831. Also dated 1830 is 
a charming Cupid seated in a chariot 
drawn by two doves, the original wash 
drawing for it being among the newly dis- 
covered treasures. 

In 1832 the artist was in Philadelphia; 
an “e” was now in his last name, and 
“Carl” had changed to “Charles.” At 
some time along the way he had learned 
the art of lithography, whether from 
Brodtmann or Engelmann (whose shop in 
Paris was a center for all seeking instruc- 
tion) has not yet been discovered. In 
1832 he published his Collection of Cats. 
Drawn on Stone by Ch. Fenderich, the title 
page of which bears the imprint “Philadel- 
phia. published by Ch. Fenderich, No. 37 
North 4th St. Childs & Inman Lithogra- 
phers.” On the wash drawing of the title 
page, which is also in the collection, the 
original French title has been changed to 
English. One wonders whether he had 
intended to publish the work in Europe, 
and, still more interesting, whether these 
were Gottfried Mind’s cats! Mind (1768- 
1814), a native of Berne, although afflicted 
from childhood both mentally and physi- 
cally, learned to draw and paint, specializ- 
He be- 


came so well-known as a painter of cats 


ing in genre scenes and animals. 
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that he was called the “Katzen-Raphael,” 
a nickname given him by Madame Vigée 
Lebrun. Brodtmann lithographed and 
published a series of his cats and another 
of children’s games. Here again the col- 
lection provides a link with Fenderich’s 
Swiss past: in it there are two pencil 
sketches of cats, and a wash drawing of 
peasants dancing to music provided by 
three musicians standing upon a platform, 
all of them signed by Mind. A small litho- 
graph of two angry children quarreling 
over a terror-stricken cat may also be one 
of Mind’s designs. It is quite possible that 
they were given to him by his employer, 
Joseph Brodtmann. 

Fenderich must have come to the United 
States in 1831 or 1832. Whether he went 
directly to Philadelphia and how long he 
remained there has not been ascertained, 
for although we have several original 
drawings and a number of lithographs 
done during his sojourn, only one litho- 
graph other than the title page for the 
cats bears a date. This is the portrait, 
drawn by Fenderich in 1833, of Sergeant 
Andrew Wallace when the veteran of “29 
years and 8 months in the service of the 
United States” was 103 years old. The 
lithograph, which was published and sold 
for the benefit of Mr. Wallace, bears the 
imprint of Fenderich & Wild’s Lith. Press, 
Philadelphia. lithographs 
carry the same imprint with the addition 
of the street address, 215 Callowhill. On 
still others we find “Printed by Fenderich 
Lith. Press, 215 Callowhill, Phila.”; 
“Philad. published by Chs. Fenderich. 
Corner of Vine & 3rd St”; “Lith. by 
Ch. Fenderich. Corner of Vine & 3rd St., 
Philad.” ; and “Drawn by Charles Fender- 
ich, no. 95 Nth 3th St. Philad.” Unfor- 
tunately, there are no dates on them to tell 


Four other 


whether his independent lithographic es- 
tablishment preceded his association with 
Jacob Wild, who settled in Philadelphia as 
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a lithographer after having quarreled with 
his brother, the Swedish ambassador. 
Among the most attractive works in the 
collection are two wash drawings and a 
watercolor of the Fairmount Water Works 
and a wash drawing of the Philadephia 
Exchange. They are unsigned, but there 
seems to be little doubt as to their com- 
mon authorship, for all are similar in 
style, and the paper on which they were 
drawn appears to have come from the 
same notebook. They can be attributed to 
Fenderich with certainty, for we also have 
the lithograph of the drawings of the Phil- 
adelphia Exchange, bearing the imprint 
“Drawn on stone by Chs. Fenderich, N°. 
215 Callowhill Street, Philad.” Fende- 
rich’s drawing shows a figure atop the 
tower, similar to the one to be seen in the 
engraving by John Sartain after the de- 
sign of the architect, William Strickland, 
a figure which does not appear on any of 
the other early prints of the building in 
the Library’s files. This may merely indi- 
cate that Fenderich’s drawing was copied 
from the architect’s design before the 
building was completed in 1834. If, how- 
ever, it was drawn after 1834, it would 
seem to offer proof that originally there 
was a figure of some kind on the tower. 
We come at last to the cream of the 
newly discovered collection—19 drawings 
and watercolors of prominent Americans, 
which were probably made in Washington, 
where Fenderich published, between 1837 
and 1848, the many handsome litho- 
graphic portraits on which his fame rests. 
During those years the artist drew like- 
nesses of Presidents, members of the Su- 
preme Court, the Cabinet, Members of 
Congress, and other notables of the day. 
The majority of the portraits were “drawn 
from life on stone,” although an occasional 
one was done after a painting by another 
artist, as, for example, Samuel Charles’ 
portrait of William Costin, with the Bank 
of Washington in the background. We 
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have as yet been able to identify only six 
of the drawings and watercolors, three of 
which are the preliminary sketches for 
the lithographs of Presidents Van Buren, 
Tyler, and William Henry Harrison as a 
general, The latter drawing, in crayon on 
thin paper, is covered with tiny sketches of 
groups of people. By means of these little 
figures we have been able to identify as 
the work of Fenderich a lithograph in the 
Library’s files of the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Harrison, in which many of them 
appear among the crowd gathered in the 
Capitol plaza. 

A very fine pencil drawing is identified, 
from a different lithograph of him, as Fer- 
dinand R. Hassler, the Swiss-born Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast Survey. 
A charming watercolor, signed and dated 
1842, of a lovely lady seated on a sofa, re- 
sembles so closely a known portrait of her, 
that we feel no hesitation in identifying her 
as the beautiful Angelica Van Buren, the 
daughter-in-law and official hostess of the 
president. (See illustration.) An uniden- 
tified lithograph and a wash drawing in 
the collection may also prove to be the 
same young lady. 

A watercolor of a gentleman arouses 
speculation because the subject of the por- 
trait holds a newspaper whose masthead 
“The Sun” is very much in evidence. 
Could this be Arunah Shepherdson Abell, 
who founded the Baltimore Sun in 1837, 
or perhaps Moses Yale Beach, who be- 
came the proprietor of the New York Sun 
the following year? 

There is a pen-and-ink sketch of Joel R. 
Poinsett which was engraved by William 
Bannerman to illustrate one of the series of 
articles entitled “Political Portraits with 
Pen and Pencil,” published in the February 
1838 issue of the United States Magazine 
and Democratic Review. 

Also among the drawings is a silhouette 
of a lady in riding habit against a back- 
ground, in sepia wash, showing a groom 





holding the bridle of a skittish horse. 
There is a familiar look about the horse 
and groom; comparison shows them to be 
the same figures used in the plate illustrat- 
ing the “Englisches Jagdpferd” in the series 
described above. 

Fenderich also used the silhouette in one 
of his lithographed portraits, that of Rev. 
Thomas H. Stockton, who is seen against a 
background of his study. On the table is a 
copy of The Christian World, of which 
Stockton was editor in 1840 to 1842. Both 
silhouettes were no doubt inspired by the 
success of the French silhouettist Augustin 
Edouart, who spent 10 years in the United 
States between 1839 and 1849. 

Fenderich’s lithographs were not con- 
fined to portraiture during his sojourn in 
Washington. Besides the aforementioned 
Inauguration of President Harrison, we 
have two large views, one entitled Capitol 
of the United States, described in an adver- 
tisement in the November 13, 1839, issue of 
the Daily National Intelligencer as 

A beautiful and accurate view of this 
magnificent building, drawn by W. A. Pratt, 
Rural Architect, and lithographed by the 
celebrated C. Fenderich. 

In 1846 he published Design of the Na- 
tional Washington Monument of Robert 
Mills, a handsome lithograph which was 
given as a certificate to the contributors. 

In the spring of 1849 Fenderich joined 
with the “Washington City and California 
Goldmining Association,” formed in Wash- 
ington under the leadership of J. Golds- 
borough Bruff, whose account of the Gold 
Rush has been mentioned earlier. The 
fact that Mathew Brady had opened shop 
in 1847 to make daguerreotypes, followed 
shortly afterwards by the Anthonys, may 
have had a negative effect on the business 
of portrait artists working in lithography, 
and it is not unlikely that a falling-off in 
his work tempted him to try his luck in the 
West. His introduction to Bruff may well 
have been arranged through Peter Force, 
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whose portrait he made in November 1848. 

Not long after this, Colonel Force was in- 
formed of Bruff’s plans, as evidenced by a 
letter from Bruff dated January 30, 1849, 
in which he outlined his scheme for taking 
his company to California. 

Bruff’s diaries, covering the years 1849- 
51, provide us with the only written record 
of Fenderich’s activities during this period 
which has thus far come to light; here we 
get a glimpse of Fenderich’s personality, as 
seen through the eyes of a fellow-adven- 
turer. The company consisted of 64 
charter members, who between them had 
subscribed the sum of $11,000. Their 
names were published in the Daily Na- 
tional Intelligencer of April 3, 1849, the 
day on which the expedition set out, and 
Fenderich is there listed as being 43 years 
of age. After being equipped and armed 
on Lafayette Square, their leader, Bruff, 
called on President Zachary Taylor at the 
White House, who wished good luck to all 
the company. 

The convoy of 13 wagons reached St. 
Joseph, Mo., by the end of April, but they 
found that there was such a long line of 
wagons ahead of them wishing to be ferried 
across the Missouri that they would have 
to wait until July for their turn. As a re- 
sult, they decided to travel up the eastern 
bank to Fort Kearny, near the present 
Nebraska City, and there they were taken 
across the river, not without great diffi- 
culty. The trek was relatively uneventful 
as far as Fort Laramie, but from then on 
their troubles began. One man died of 
cholera, another dropped out because of ill 
health, and they encountered all the hard- 
ships common to those making their way 
westward. The fact that the expedition 
pulled through in spite of the many dif- 
ficulties was no doubt largely due to the 
quasi-military discipline on which Bruff 
as leader insisted. This was not too well 
liked by the men, as evidenced by various 
allusions in Bruff’s diaries to instances of 
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negligence for which he had to admonish 
them; there are two references to Fende- 
rich in this connection. 

A more complimentary reference to 
Fenderich is contained in an entry of Au- 
gust 8, 1849. Bruff, recording his pleasure 
at the cliff on La Fontenelle in the Green 
River region, writes: 

I returned to the camp, after collecting 
some mineralogical specimens from the 
cliff, and told my enthusiastic friend, 
Fenderich, to mount the cliff at once and 
feast his eyes. 

On October 14, while the party was cross- 
ing the Sierras, he notes: 

My highly esteemed friend, Fenderich, 
here lost his horse,—he fell in the road, 
and the Swiss philosopher steped (sic) off 
and moved forward, on shank’s mare. 

The party reached the hills above the Sac- 
ramento River on October 21. Here the 
going became so hard because of the im- 
passability of the terrain that it was de- 
cided to abandon the wagons. Bruff 
volunteered to remain behind and guard 
them, expecting to be relieved after a short 
time, once his party had reached Sacra- 
mento. An entry in his diary reads: 

I told the company to push in and have 
no concern about me, for although I had 
not a pound of provisions of any kind, yet 
I could not suffer, as deer were abundant, 
and I had good arms and plenty of am- 
munition. Dr. Austin came up and gave 
me a double-handful of rice. And Mr. 
Fenderich added 2 small biscuits. 

Here the story takes a very cruel twist; 
Bruff waited vainly for many weeks for the 
help which never came, and finally in the 
late winter, near to starvation, abandoned 
his camp and fought his way through to 
Sacramento. Upon reaching California, 
the rest of his party, like so many others 
before them, had disbanded their com- 
pany. Whether any of them succeeded in 
finding the hoped-for gold we do not 
know; Bruff, at least, returned home as 
poor as he had come. 
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We hear again about Fenderich in an 
entry in Bruff’s diary dated November 30, 
1850, stating that he was ill of fever in 
San José, and a few days later a rumor 
of his death is reported. But this was an 
error, for on May 29, 1851, Bruff writes: 


I was much gratified today to meet my 
worthy friend Fenderich the artist, recently 
arrived from San José. My old comrade 
de voyage was nearly recovered from his 
severe illness. 

At the present time, little is known about 
his work as an artist during his years in 
California. An account of his work in the 
New-York Historical Society’s Dictionary 
of Artists in America, 1564-1860, by 
George C. Groce and David H. Wallace 
(New Haven, 1957) states that “nothing 
further is heard from him until the 1850’s 
when he apparently settled in San Fran- 
cisco, to remain there until after 1870.” 

The Library’s collection contains only 
one print which can be attributed to this 
period in California, a portrait of James 
King, the anti-corruption crusader and edi- 
tor of the San Francisco Daily Bulletin who 
was assassinated by a rival editor on May 
14, 1856. This lithograph, entitled James 
King of Wm. and signed “Fenderich del.,” 
was printed by Britton & Rey and published 
by W. H. Oakes & E. J. Muygridge, 113 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


However, the California Historical 
Society has been able to supply some fur- 
ther items of interest. It owns a litho- 
graph of William Anderson Scott, pastor 
of Calvary Presbyterian Church, San 
Francisco, signed by Fenderich in 1856, 
and a manuscript diary of Ferdinand Cart- 
wright Ewer, which states in an entry of 
January 1859: 

I am sitting for a crayon portrait. The 
artist is Mr. Fenderich. The portrait is to 
be a present to Sophie [Mrs. Ewer] from 
Dr. Wiersbicki. [i. e., Felix Paul Wierz- 
bicki (1815-60)] 

The Society also refers to the Overland 
Monthly of August 1868, p. 115, which 
mentions Fenderich’s work in San Fran- 
cisco in the early 1860’s. Inasmuch as 
Charles Fenderich was listed in San Fran- 
cisco city directories up to the year 1887, it 
may be assumed that this was the year of 
his death. 


records might well throw additional light 


Further search of California 


on this elusive figure. On the basis of what 

we now know of his oeuvre, Fenderich 

stands out as a major American artist of the 

second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

AuicE LEE PARKER 

Assistant Chief, Prints and Photographs 
Division 
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